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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
ncert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCUOCK, 
Caawecies Hats, New Yoru. 


{ burch, 





Telephone: 2634 Columbus. 
ROSS DAVID, 

New York: Carnegie Hall 
Philadelphia: Paker Building, 1520 Chestnut St 
M. F. BURT HOOL, 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Tr ne, Musical Stenogra 
phy Normal Courses in Public and Private School 
Music Specia yvaching for church trials. 

New York Sch 1202 Carnegie Hall 
Ad s Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 
MARTHA B. GERMAN, 
HAND SPECIALIST 
(Treatment of strained r muscle-beound hends 
giving clasticity and expansion.) i‘ 

I t  emiats ete Tues, and Fri., Car 

egice |} N. ¥ Address 847 West End Ave 
PAT | _ AVAGE 

VOICE CULTURE 
Soy Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
MAX KNIT de i. date UMANN, 
I 
e Culture \rt of Singing 
Stud ( newie Hall 
Fifth Ave New Rochelle, N. ¥ 
\DELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing and Lyrie Diction 
Te » Columbus ots Carnegie Hall 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1a Carnegie Hall 
ne. 1 Columbus 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA 
Culture in All Ite Branches. 

The Pvely 1er 'W 78th St., New York City. 

Telephone: 7048 Schuyler 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 

SOVRANO 
W. ooth St Y assa River 

FLORENCE E. GALE, 

SOLO PIANIST 

Recitals and Concerts 
Instructior Leschetizky Method 

rs: W th St lelephone, §331 Colembus 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 

30 Broadway, Cor. ssth St 

Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 
FREDERICK KE. BRISTOL, 


rEACHER OF 


No 


SINGING 


143 West ged St., New York 


HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, 





! erly Assistant to Dr. Wm. Mason 
PLAD I NSTRUCTION MUSICALES 
Oreg \ » W. seth St 
Phone 8: Columbus 

{ENRI IE TTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
NO--TEACHER OF SINGING. 
425 Rroadway—Metr ittan Opera Howse 
esidence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone so67 Tremont 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAI SINGING, 
Mae. Awwa E. Zrecter, Director 
Mer ( ra House Ridg.. t4a25 B'way, New York. 


Tel. 5468 Bryaat. 








SCHOOL OF SINGING AND PIANO, 


Lamperti Method of Singing taught by an expert 
pupil of Lamperti the elder. 


Address Mary W. Gilbert, 826 Carnegie Hall 





LAZAR 


Highly 


SAMOILOFF, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
recommended by Chaliapine, Sammarco, 
Zerola and other famous artists 

134 Carnegie Hall 





Granp CoNnSERVATORY OF MusICc, 


Special course for teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted. ‘Thorough course for beginners. 
or E. Eberhard, Pres’t, 20 W. o:st St., New 
York. (Thirty-fifth year.) 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West ro4gth Street 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth 


‘ Street, 
lelephone: 


New York. 
3747 Madison Square 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art 
Carnegie Hall, New York. and Newark. N | 
Tel. 4778 Columbus. 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Trinity Church, New York 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


Ass't Organist, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Pianu Instruction 
professional and advanced singers. 
Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2193-] Morningside. 


Coach for 





HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Leipzig Conservatory. 
Institute of A 


of Violin, 
Amer 


Formerly Prof. 
Head of Violin Dept., 





Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., Bklyn. 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
i rENOR 
330 W St i" Pr 1434 Columbus 
~" Management: A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 
DUDLEY BUCK, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Summer Course at Special Rate 
S810 Carnecit HALL, New Yor«. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Norma) 
course of school music focal Instructien— 
Choral Direction. 


\ddress: Metropolitan Opera School, t4a5 Bway 





| Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence, a4 Gramercy Park 


Phone, 418: Gramercy, New York City 


BRUNO HUHN 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


The Wollaston, 23: West 96th St.. New York 
(Subway express station.) "Phone 8833 Riverside. 


REP 





EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
Concerts. PIANIST. 
Choral Club Conductor. 


Instruction. 
1204 Carnegie Hall. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera heed will take a limited number of pupils 
this winter. 
ment only 

668 West End Avenye, near gad St., 


Applicants to. be seen by appoint- 
New York. 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery 
srooklyn 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Send for circular 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizey MetHop. 
New York City. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Ope 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New "Fors. 


VOCAL 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 


TENOR—COM POSER. 
“Spring Serenade,” “A Rose and a Dream,” 
“Minuet Le Phyllis,” ‘” Two Roses,” sung by Mme. 
| 


elli 
133 W. 47th St. 
go2: Bryant. 


“landers 
*Phone, 


llotel 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY. 


Repertoire 
Pianists, and the training 
46 E. Indiana Street, 


work with Concert 
of teachers, 
Chicago, Ill. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 


is Fast 32d Street, near Madison Ave. 
Phone 2187 Madison Square. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

BARITONF 
Teacher of Singing Lectures and Recitals, 
isu Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


eetbatabieent? <-° - OSGAR. HARMONY, 


COMPANI 
With the cates Courier’ Manuscrip: 
suciety; Organist Central TH... gt Se New 
York 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 42902 Murray Hill. 
Kesidence, Park Iiill. Yonkers, N A 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New Yor’ 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St., New Yor 
el, 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St. Patrick's Church, Je 


sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory ax 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant arr 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone 2867-W Berges 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Art of Singing. Concert aa‘ 


Studio, Hotel Calumet 
340 West s7th S 


Voice Culture and 
Oratorio Residence 
Phone: Columbus 1628 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 30 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to studesw 
from the beginning to the highest tne. 
Fr. & H. CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 


SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox 


Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studio: 16; Fast 62d St.. New Yore 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
1186 Madison Ave 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vioLinist, 


Returned from Berlin after nime years’ succesefe 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagement 





and a limited number of pupils. Address: 

889 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; Phone, 3050 Audubee 

Mondays and Thursdays, 1o So. 18th St., Phils 
SONGS 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 
FOR MEDIUM VOICE 
“Three Night Songs.” “O Breath of the Golden 
" “If | Were a Raindtop.” Mr. Kéarsteiner 
Dey’ receive pupils at his residence studio, 
Belnord, B’way and Sth St., New York. 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 


808 Carnegie Hall. 
: Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Director Artistique Kursaal, Ostend, Belgium 








JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST, 


Concerts—Recitals-—Lessons 


Studio: so3 Lluntington Chambers, 


Boston 





CARL FIQUE, Piane 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIOUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


148 DeKalb Avenue. Brooklyn 


Ecrnor Comstock Music ScHoot, 


A resident and day schoo! Lannea method 
Piano teachers all Lescheticky pupils. Vocal, Har 
mony, Sight Reading, Ensemble Pieying, Lectures 
vn current Operas. Classes Arranged in French 
Classic Dancin Literature and History of Art. 
Miss Exiwor Comstock, tooe Madison Ave., N. ¥ 





ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oraterio—Concerts— Recitals—Instruction 
864 Carnegie Hall 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO. SINGING 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 


MUSIC, 





EDYTHE SNOW HUNTINGTON 

Pianist. Teacher of Pianoforte Lenthetiegs 
method For booklet and terms and to 
lesson hours, address 47 Church St.. Monte 
"Phone 82,4-) Morning hours may be ¢€ 
for adults. Other studios—3o3 Cornel road 
N. ¥ ‘Phone +*s0 Columbus: 3? reas ~ 
Plainfield. N. J. ‘Phone sot-R Piinfeld 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY 
PIANIST 
Management. Antonia a 


teae Bway. N.Y. C 
t43 Carnegie Hall, New "Vers 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


ret Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aaarun Greene. Pianist 




















R 4073 Kenmore win ° 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





SOPRANO 


E. LUCILLE Address all Commani- 
MILLER. 





DALLMEYER RUSSELL 


PIANIST 
329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX) + 


THE WELSH SUTOR MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE ‘TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence, Hotel Crenodle Stadio, Carnegie Hall. New York 


ARTHUR M. BURTOR 


BARITON Ez 
Pine Arts Building 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season, Atlanta Philharmonic 

















M DIRECTOR OF 
S SHAPIRO Sisce 
x Department 


Pormerty with Pit:sburg Orchestra 


SKIIMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
Saratege Springs, N. Y. 


FRANCES de VILLA BALL 


SOLO PIANIST 
Instruction, LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
$78 CARNEGIB HALL ‘Pheae, ed Gctom bes 





EDITH WATKINS 


GRISWOLD)? 


Opera ne 
41 East 524 Street, New York 
‘Phone, Plaza 3236 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
: 1475 Broadway 


oe ildegard Hoffmann 


hr, 4ENRY “arr mafic 
’ Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Seloist with New York Philharmenic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c 


STUMrIGC: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street New York City 


PAULINE MEYER Piaus 


Excl Mangst., oy Culbertson Fine Arts Bidg.. 
Porsoeal address, 3149 Vernon Ave. 


smay WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Specialization of eae Production 
406 KuMmALa HALL, - CHICAGO 

















GALZEDO = a, 


Concerts & Recitals RENARD. 2S West 
HARP{ 42d St., New York 


y SHARP-HERDIEN 


¥ LEGLER ems? 


Dramatic Seprane. Orateries, Concerts 
z Address. 615-625 Orchestra Hall. Chicago, mi. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
1353 N. State St. 














608 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, mi. 


JOHN B. MILLER Tenor 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott. Sist St. and Columbus Ave. New York 


: ; MIDDLETON SUE HARVARD, Soprano | **“\) DOWNING ‘ers | BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


8 Spetructs 
$02 Park soe New York 2 -* S792 Plate 


KARL SCHNEIDER tart 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1705 Chestnut Street - - Philedeiphie Pa. 


Nl. Vv. PEAVEY 


Gonsest Plantes ané Teacher and Coach 














S$ LUTIGER GANNON 


CONMTRALTO 
E. 715 Kimball Hall : Chicago 


KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 


Tel.. Drexel 7815 Net East 45th St., Chicage 


PAE CEABINGT 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 
Accompanist 


MABEL HUGHES Src: 














«|THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist ead Cheirmaster Brick Presbyteriee Cherch, Condecter 
Mondelesaha Glee Club, 412 FIFTH ATERUE, BEW YOR* GiTY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCEST 
CONCERT PIANIST 


Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Iti. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


(MOTLEY; 


Seleist St. Patrick's Cathedral! 
Hotel Bristol. yp woe oe 
Management, 


114 West 724 —: . 


rt VIOLINIST 
V 2502 North 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











. sate ase 





DUBINSKY 
Placing and 





PIANISTE 
TEACHER 


ELSIE DE Vol 


Address, 609A 
CMicaco 1 ILL. 
TELEPHONE COUGLAS, 848 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON-~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Solsist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 








5. Ca eee 


Sane WALNUT STREET, + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
and Peansylvania College for Women 


" KROEGER 


F new Ar KROBGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Ptanoforte Recitais and Lecture Recitais 
Musical Art Building . . ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ETTA EDWARDS “== 


‘Gaon cad tam 
and Reperteire 
Boulevard 
» Me. 





zo 


{CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 
2314 Greaéway, few Tort 
Telephess, 46578 Scbeyier 





WEE 


eg aw. by tA a Yerk 


iS 


T Ee 


Teacher of Fesguecen, ;_K 
Sy a Den. BY. aoe 
~ tine Blood. 
aA Viola Gillette, Maude 


Edith Miller, 
Trainiag (including Actien) 








i GHIP IIA 


TENOR 
Concerts, Oraterie. Recitals 
Baesegenest: M. 1H. HANSON 
487 Pitth Avé., New York 





VIRGI 


Summer School| % 
June 25 to July 27 


Teacher's Certificate Given 


Send Post Card for Summer School Catalogue 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director, 42 West 76th Street . - 


New York 





515 Lexington Ave.. New York Telephone. 1663 Marray Hil! 
INSTRUCTION 


ALTA MILLER Mezo-Sopran 


Concerts, Recitals, Teaching 


1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
Tel oe. Evanston 318 


THEODORA STURKOW 
Fie DEER, 











9° Euclid Ave Sreskt nm, N.Y. 
and 56 East t 34th Street, stn * _New York 
WALTER K N 

ST. CLARE ODL E 








1523 Chestant™ Davee Philadelphia, Ps. 
351 W. S7th St. 

GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 

Pupils accepted at  Rasttenne atte 


UDIO OF MUSIC 
Composer 
KR j ERS Violinist 
HANS M ERX 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New York 
Antonio FROSOLONO “oe 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR LYRIC GLEE CLUB 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


vecas. TEACHER IN FOUR sy "ye 
Florence, Via del Conti 7, P 2 








ve c Luts 
5 


Contrait 
UM 3 Reciiain: 

' ‘ Recitals, 
c rts 


H 

E. Address: 4173 Lake Ave.. Chicage Phone, Oakland 3246 

FR Exclusive Management: HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, fl. 


FRANK WALLER, ec 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 
te Paris entti September 15th. 6 Ree Edmond Adee! 


BEE VEN 1 


M. Jeannette Loudon Otte B Reehrbera Cari Braeckner 
pe Vielia Celle 











For Date Address, M. J. LOU 
629 Fine Arts Bull ding. 


ONCMICAGO, 1X ILL. 


Mild POTTER 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
MANAGEMENT: 
WALTER BR. ANDERSON 
5 West 36th St., New York 


LEON RICE, Tenor 








ny er trot RECITAL 
, Broadway and 86th Street 
wanets | York City 


Engagements may be made through any musical 


y 
Personal Representative: Sao NINES, 
1402 Broadw 


:>FRIEDBERG 


“ Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
E ard, Berlin, Mer. distinguished artists. 
1425 Bway. "Phone, 4274 Bryant. 








JORGE C. BENITEZ 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING. 

“Benitez I consider eminently suited to impart 
the art of singi in all its branches. Students 
who dil tly work with him will find great bene 
fit therefrom.”—Emttio pa Gooorta. 


165 West 7ist Street "Phone, 662) Columbus 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallece Building. Pittebergh 











Not all may become Artists, but every one may 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL |; 


TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC 243 West 1024 $1., Rew York 












“Wr. and irs. JOHN DENNIS: 


MEHAN 


SUMMER SESSION FOR SINGERS 
July 8th to Auguet 17th 
Tel.. 5946 Columbes Suite 70, Carnegie Hall 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West 8th St.,.N.Y. 


‘ J BERGEY 


TENOR 


MRS. BERGEY, Pianict 
Teachers of Singing and Plane 
| 600-601-662 Steinway Hell Chicage. il 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Violas, Cellos an Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings, 


Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 
1368 Broadway, near 37th St., New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRICLIA, with JEAN DE RESKE aad NORDICA 
Voice Specialist ttalfes Method 
Philadelphis 




















1520 Chestent Street 


e tt Pans 


- 620 enamine Ave., Caheage 








wt MIURPHY 


ETROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Fer concent rt come ements spals te 
MUSICAL BUREAU 

ye Wert try Street, New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


IN ALL ITS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3063 Colombes 


BRANCHE 





stcatos RAGNA 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINNE 





GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
Oratorio and Concert 
Recitals 
STUDIO; 817 CARNEGIE GAL 


A Few Advanced Pupils Accepted 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H. P.Nelson Company 


, CHICAGO 











The One of the three 
Great Pianos 


GVERET of the World 


THE rm a COMPANY 


Owners of 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 





















bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists o' 


Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luz- 
urtous sarroundings. a and most com 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
aut resident students may enter at any time. Illus 


ated Oatalogue FREE 
Miss CLARA BAUR 
, Oak St and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Highland Ave 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Ball, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCROOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Maud A. Miner. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalogue mailed free. 


ARANICH & BACH 


reoovce PTANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND .WAREROOMS : 
233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORK 


STERLING Fianos 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 











Piano—John J. Hattateaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Henlot Levy, Silvio Scionti 

Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, David 
D. Duggan, Jeanie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read. 

Organ—Wtheim Middeischulte. 


























color” and 


Notice the elastic action 
of the Conover Piano. 
See what fine control you 
have in obtaining 


heavy climaxes. 


Send for Catalog 


“tone 
in rendering 





Manufacturers 


fTucaga 





























m. ELFERT F LORI 


Teach fa great man 
[eae ora fener Dramatic (Seals liga) 


eck apace 


STUDIOS: 
104 West 79th St., New York 





\n joint Concert and Recital with World famed Singers 
Cnanae uo GA ADM [AN i: a Paying Nis Own Compenitions alee an American indar o Masic-Talk 


Commercial Trost Genlog. sabi ake. cor, 4ist neg 


L. WAGNER, Associate 
fl York City 





Victor KUZD 


a VIOLINIST 


Stadio at New York Institute‘o! Musie, 860 Weet End Avenue, New York 





Virgil Scheo: of Masic 
45 East 224 St., New York 
Spring Term Begins March 25th 
Enrotiment, March 230d 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 








Assistant to Ma. Oscar Saencen 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Pho ne, , 4881 Lenox 124 East o2d St., New York 


KIRK TOWNS seit 


JAHN aeee | 


ech tee 








VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Incorp. Nev., 1907 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LESCHETIZKY ~=%" 


HAROLD NASON, Director 
1712-14 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


s BUTLE 


Puplis Accepted 
Auditorium Building ° Chicago, lif. 








Soprano- 
Concerts 


>z 


>z 





HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


E STANDARD THOMAS 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
American Representative of the 
KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


Scientific Voice Production. The pe ee ee “Forward” 
Tone Teught by Practical Demons 

Nine years abroad with the pose ga greatest 
masters. The value of Mme. Karst’s work is 
recognized by the foremost artists; singers of in- 
ternational fame seek her instruction and a 
The Wegman School of Music Mesica! Art Belidiag 
ST. LOUIN MO. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 























LOCAL MANAGER 
323 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


“llk.. GARTON 








JOINT RECITALS 


SIBYL JAMES G6, 
SAMMIS-MacDERMID 
Soprano c A ist 
AVAILABLE Excioswe Management: 
Limited Nember HARRY CULBERTSON 
Oraterie aad Orchestra! Engagements. Fine Arte Bidg , Chicage 


MARGARET KEYES 


ee CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
Personal Address, 2469 Broadway “Phone, 4848 River 


Me WILD ots 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
‘NO ORG 


compe ANO ORGAN |. 
—Apolle Masical Clab 
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\G BERLIN 


Jemaer St., 21 } 
Beatin, W., June 29, 1912 

Rousseau’s 200th birthday, which was celebrated yester 
day, recalls that great philosopher's remarkable musical 
gifts. Rousseau was not only the greatest musician among 
the world’s famous philosophers, but he was a compose 
of genuine merit and of far more than amateurish or pass 
ing importance. His light opera, “Le Devin du Village,” 
was for a long time a great favorite with the French pul 
lic. It is a charming, idyllic little opera, written for three 
singers. It was first produced at the court of Louis Quinze 
in Fontainebleau on October 14, 


swing and charming melodies, it met with immediate ac 


1752, and thanks to its 
claim rhe merry tunes written in the prevailing Italian 
style of that period were soon sung and whistled all over 
France. It was Rousseau’s musical chef d’ceuvre and his 
greatest success, and exerted no little influence on the de 
velopment of French music in the middle of the eighteenth 
century After the successful premiere at Fontainebleau 
the opera was also produced with great success at the 
Royal Academy of Paris Madame Pompadour also or 
dered a performance of it at Bellevue, where she herself 
appeared in the title role his opera brought Rousseau 
not only honor and renown, but a very fair pecuniary re 


muneration. Louis Quinze paid him 100 louis d’or for tl 


performance at his court, from Madame Pompadour he re 
ceived fifty, and the same sum was granted him by the 
Royal Academy The fact that “Le Devin du Village” 
was repeatedly parodied also speaks for its success, and no 
less a composer than Mozart declared that he was influ 
enced by it in writing his first opera, “Bastien et Bas 
tienne For a long time in France it was the fashion for 
ladies of exalted station to take part in performances of 
Rousseau’s opera, and even Marie Antoinette once sang in 
it The work held its own for more than half a century, 
and penetrated to Germany and Austria, for as late as 
1909 we find it being performed at Vienna and two years 
later at the Leipsic opera 
nee 

In early boyhood Rousseau revealed unusual love and 
talent for music. Several clever compositions written by 
him at the age of nine testified to successful early attempts 
in the productive field. His wanderings and lack of a per 
manent home in early vouth interfered with his having 
thorough instruction and for that reason he was alway 
deficient in the technic of composition The critics were 
quick to discover and exploit his weaknesses, but they 
soon learned to fear his trenchant pen and scathing sar 
casm. No one of them was his equal in repartee, and he 
showed extraordinary good natural judgment in all things 
At the age 


seau invented a new system of musical notation, but did 


musical f twenty-nine, when in Paris, Rous 


not succeed in introducing it For the next seven years 
he was hard pressed and compelled to earn his living chief 
y by copying music He himself claimed that he wrote 
out no less than 11,000 pages of musical manuscript during 
these years The manuscripts copied by him became fa- 
mous for the beauty and clearness of his handwriting, for, 


curiously enough, his hand revealed naught of his hasty 


and uneven temperament 
| rn 


Rousseau’s influence can be traced to composers of as 


late a period as Boieldieu and Auber. He and Rameau 


1 


were bitter enemies, but he was one of the first to take the 


part of Gluck, both in word and in deed. Rousseau never 


repeated the success of his “Village Fortune Teller,” al 
her 


though he composed and had performed numerous ot 
His ballet opera, “Les Muses galantes,” 


which was brought out in 1747, had a fiasco 


operatic works 
His opera, 
“Daphnis et Chole,” was not produced until after his death 
in 1780 
scene, “Pygmalion,” was first set to music by Coignet, but 


It met with a fair success. His beautiful lyric 

during the winter of 1771-72 Rousseau himself composed 
, > . } 

ind orchestrated music to this text, as has been proven by 
recently discovered manuscript The work was never 


performed, however, in Rousseau’s musk al setting Con 


sidering that Rousseau was practically an autodidact am 
only an amateur in music, his achievements im the art are 
most noteworthy Frederick the Great, who was born in 
the same vear as Rousseau, took an equally keen interest 
in both his literary works and in his music, although he 
never had an opera by Rousseau performed at his opera 
house in Berlin, as he would have only the works of Ger 
man composers presented there 


Interesting, though bizarre, are also Rousseau’s essays 
on music This is what he has to say on the subject of 
harmony, for instance, written in 1767: “When one con 
siders that of all the peoples of the earth possessing the 
art of music and singing, the Europeans are the only ones 


g 
possessing harmony and accords and who find this blend- 


ing agreeable to the ear; when one considers further that 
the world had existed for centuries before a single peopl 
that fostered the fine arts knew such harmonies and that 
no animal, no bird, no being in all nature ever produced 
any other accord than the unison and no other music than 
melody; when we consider that such pleasure loving and 
passionate people as the Orientals, with their musica 
euphonious languages, and the Greeks, with their delicate 


refined sense of hearing, knew not our harmonies and yet 
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that without these harmonies their music is 


wonderful effects and that ours even appears weak in com 


capable of 


parison; when one considers, finally, that the peoples of the 


north, whose hard and gross senses are moved much more 
by noisy outbursts of the voice than by sweet accents and 
ft melodious modulation—when one considers, | repeat 


that it remained for these northern people to make the 


great discovery of harmonies and to establish rule f art 
in relation to them: then it is difficult to avoid the sus 
picion that our whole system of harmony is nothing but 


a Gothic and barbaric invention, to which we never would 








Mader, Gérlitz 
DR. CARL MUCK 
Who conducted 1.704 performances at the Berlin Royal Opera during 


his twenty years’ engagement there 


have come if we had been more susceptible to the rea 
beauties of art and to a truly natural musi It would 
be mtcresting to know what Rousseau, if he found the har 
monies of his day “Gothic and barbaric invetition would 
ay to the harmonies of our ultra modern composer For 
Rousseau, harmony was nothing more nor less than a me 
chanical or physical ystem He considered melody the 


be all and end all of music and always denied harmon 


the capability. of stimulating in humanity any of the higher 


functions of the soul. He claimed that harniony produces 


mental effects only and that the layman is wholly un 


moved by it For instance, he writes again in the Nou 


velle Heloise: “The effect of accords is wholly mechan 


ical and physical. What has that lo with the feelings 


And then again Is the harmony not already contained in 
each tone produced What can we add to it without dis 
turbing the relationship which nature has given to the 
changing forces of harmonic tones In that we doul 
some and not others or if we produce them with different 
dynamic forces, do we not immediately disturb this rela 
tionship? Nature has arranged everything for, the best 
We, however, must improve n nature, and thus do w 
spoil everything 

nnre 

Rousseau was fond of comparing melody and harmony 

in music to drawing and coloring in painting Beautifu 


chords, like beautiful colors, can afford the senses an 





igreeable impression, but nothing mort e writes, “but 
the effect of a singing melody penetrates int ! 
Chis is the natural expression of passion, which is ex 
cited by the delivery f melody Feeling and fire are ex 


pressed in tones by mear f the melody and not by mean 


f the chord, for only the singing melody can give to 





tones those moral force which constitute the whole vita 

ity of music—in a word, all that is physical in music can 
be reduced to almost nothi g. nd yet this harmony could 
not give If Rou u had had a thorough technical 
training im harmony eory in his youth, he would n 
doubt have greatly modified these views It was because 


of the lack of this training that Rameau attacked him so 


hercely and injured his prestige with professional musi 


clans The public at large, however, took great delight in 
Rousseau’s melodies, as the great success of the opera 
demonstrated Rousseau himself was not uninfluenced by 
Rameau’s sharp criticisms In later years he rewrote his 
“Le Devin du Village,” but it never was produced or ever 


’ 
published in the revised version \ large collection of 


vocal pieces, chiefly romances, some ninety numbers in all 


were published by Rousseau's friends three years after | 
death, under the titl Be consolations de miséres d 
ma vie.” Quite a number of these pieces became famou 


Dr. Carl Muck, at the request of | 


has written out a list of the performances he conducted 
luring hi twent year engagement at t! Berlin Royal 
(Opera Muck led. all told 1,701 pertormancs These it 
cluded 103 different pera of wl thirty ve were no, 
Itie Twenty eight performance were nducted b 
Muck without iny rehearsal whatever ind, incredibl: 
though it seems, he ac illy led no k than thirteen wit 
uit rehearsal and prima ta Muck was alwa exceed 
ingly conscientious and he gave } entire attention and 
his best efforts to each pertormane which he led regard 
less of the worth and character of the opera in hand. The 
work conducted n ften by him during these twent 
vear wa Cavalleria Rusticana of which he gave 11 
performance Ther ame Lohenerit with ror: “Tann 
hauser” wit! Gotterdammer with 61: “Walkire 
with 66; the Evangelimant Kienzl, 60; the “Magi 
Flute” and “Siegfried O¢ Freischiit 53 Rhein 
gold, eT Fidelio 19 ‘ ren.” 8 Rosenkavalier 
14, and “Flying Dutchmar 4. 
zee 

Maximilian Moris, the former director i the new Kir 
fursten Opera, was recet ft« d t mportant t 1 
the management f the Bueno Avre (Jpera Mor lia 
refused, however, as he prefers to remain in Germany and 
conduct a « ol for dramatic art 

re FF 

Ar the re« t mopetition for the Bluthner grand pian 
which that firm presents each year to a pupil of the Schar 
wenka Cs ervator the winner was Albert Davidow f 
Odessa, a 1 ip f Morit Mavyer-Mahr The lee were 


Heimrich Bart! Phi Ipp Ruefer and Oskar Schwalm Th 


prize to the best violin pupil of the institution, in the fort 


of a new violin by Robert Beve for wi the pe 
tion occurred on June 24, was awarded to Charlotte R 
of Berlin, a puy t BRarma rl Ig were Frit 
Kretsler, | Rie nd FE. E. Tauhbert 

ne & 

The towr f Bochum, which has 120,000 ubitants, 1 
to establish a Municipal Opera, whose direct will | 
renk« ven the well known te r ’ the Hlan ’ (ner 
who will henceforth renounce the ureer of vocalist ar 
devote himself to peratic manage nt fhe post f firet 
‘ riuctor | heer fered ¢ Onkar Fried £ eh eat 
wi will a cept if a first ¢ rchestra 

bvention granted thus far the town of Box m dow 
not sufhice for Fried’s demands, but as the new iestituti 

very desirous of securing a conductor of reputation, the 
parties will prob. bl F ¢ ft { 

nee 

That music hat harn t the the ye ast } 
being practically demonstrated at the Moabit Penitentiar 
in Berlin Ever evening 2 nging i I en trorr 
umong the criminals assembles in the wing of the prison 
and sings a sacred song, and on Sunday afternoons, when 
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Authorized representative of his method 
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E. POTTER FRISSELL 


Leschetizky Method 


ten years a highly successful teacher of this famous 
ethod Certificated and highly endorsed Pupils ap- 
equently in public recitals before a musical audi- 
Special attention to Teacher’s Course; also to piano, 
rmony and theory. Apply, Eisenstuckstr. 16, Dresden, 
A Germany 
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Xaver ScharwenKa Has Housewarming. 
Xaver Scharwenka’s new summer home, on the Schar- 


itzel See, about 50 miles south of Berlin, was dedicated 





0 large number of the composer-pianist’s 


attended the housewarming The accompanying 
ut shows Hlerr Scharwenka in a serious mood 


Johnston Stars in Six Great Events. 


aod Johnston has six great musical events in New 
York for the months of November and December, when 
the manager will present some of his stars The first af 


Thursday afternoon, November 14, will be a recital 
] Leopold Godowsky at Carnegie Hall 
The second event is to be Ysaye’s first recital of the 


eason at the same hall on Tuesday afternoon, Novem 


\ week later, on Tuesday afternoon, November 26, Mary 
Garden and Ysaye are to give a joint recital at Carnegie 
I t program to include tlh Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” with Ysaye playing the violin obligato; there will 

» be accompaniments by harp and piano 


fourth event, set for Tuesday afternoon, December 


», will be Ysaye first orchestral concert at Carnegie Hall 
\ssisted by the New York Philharmonic Society, the great 
linist is to play three concertos, the Beethoven, Bach 


ind Saint-Saen 


Saturday afternoon, December 28 Ysaye and Godowsky 

ill give their first joint recital in Carnegie Hall 

Between the Nov mber ") and December 10 dates Mr. 
Johnston has another musical affair, when on Tuesday af 
ert n, December 3, he presents Adeline Genee, the in 


unparable dancer, at the Metropolitan Opera House, as 


isted by M. Vollin, her own ballet and symphony orches 
} The program is to include Meyerbeer’s “Robert le 
Diable” and some favorite eighteenth century dances 


Seattle Ladies’ Musical Club. 


| Ladies’ Musical Club, of Seattle, has closed a very 
ful season lhis organization is acknowledged to 

n of the premicr musk il elubs of the Northwest 
heen instrumental in providing an abundance of 

first class music for that city and vicinity Its desire to 
tribute further to the musical development of Seattle 


hes resulted in decision to confer two scholarships on 
deserving Seattle musicians. The first will be supported 
by the club from its own funds and the second is a gift 
to the Ladies’ Musical Club from the Cincinnati Con 
ervatory f Musi 

\ sound 
rly $1.s00, with other assets amounting to $14,800. The 


iis for the coming season are well up to the high stand 


nancial report showed a cash balance of 


ard set past year \ new temple of music is one of 


t iture projects, a trust fund having been started as a 


f President 
Mrs. Mitchell Gilliam; vice-president, Mrs. M. A. Gott 


MAURICE VERA KAPLUN 


ARONSON 


Planist-Pedagog Concert-Planiste 
BERLIN W., BOZENER ST. & 


' , 
llowine otheers were recently elected 


stein; recording secretary, Mrs. Bamford A. Robb; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Frederick Bentley; treasurer, 
Edith Young; trustees, Mrs. William Hickman Moore, 
Mrs. R. W. Emmons, Mrs. H. D. Hanford and Mrs. J. S 
Judah, 





Kursteiner Composing at Oquaga Lake. 

Jean Paul Kursteiner, the composer, pianist and teacher 
is spending his holiday at Oquaga Lake, N. Y. Mr. Kur- 
steiner is sketching out some new compositions, and fin 
ishing others upon which he worked in town. He had 
numerous demands for lessons during the summer, but 
felt the need of a change s 


pupils were asked to wait 
until the autumn. 





Franklin Holding’s Bright Prospects. 

Few young artists begin their careers with brighter 
prospects than those offered to Franklin Holding, the 
oung American violinist At present, Holding is with 
nis teacher, Anton Witek, concertmeister of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in Schandau, Saxony. The young 
artist 1s adding to his repertory and planning for next sea 





FRANKLIN HOLDING 


son, which will open at the Maine music festivals in Oct 
ber, After that Holding goes on a three months’ concert 
tour with Beatrice La Palme, of the Moutreal Opera Com 
pany \ntonia Sawyer, Holding’s manager, has him 


booked for a number of concerts after the new year 





Mannheim had a Gustay Mahler festival, led by Bo 
danzky The composer's eighth symphony was received 
with enthusiasm, 
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JAQUES-DALCROZE 


Begins its First Great Festival Per- 
formances, in the new Festival Hall in Hellerau 
June 28th, extending until July 11th. Appli- 
ications for seats should be made at once. 
Addrese : BULDUNGSANSTALT JAQUES-BALCROZE Breeden Helle ao 18 
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{All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, on such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, | 
Square de la Tour-Maubourg, te whom ticKets 
should also be sent by those who desire their re- 
citals or concerts to be attended.| 

t, SQUARE DE LA Tour-Mavsoun } 
anis, July 2, 1912 

lrederic Ponsot, the present representative ot the Ecole 

Marchesi at Paris, gave two pupils’ recitals last week, the 
rst at his studio, for the less advanced pupils, the second 

at the spacious Saile Malakoff, for those of his pupils who 
re prepared for public performance Both of these re 
tals were eminently successful and showed not only the 
Ponsot, but the 
of the Marchesi method and the ability of M. Ponsot t 
epresent this method All were 


skill, integrity and energy of M efhicacy 
again convinced of th 
wisdom and farsightedness of Madame Marchesi in sé 
lecting M. Ponsot to perpetuate her ideas in the city which 
was for so many years her home. One could see from th 


results obtained by M. Ponsot that he is indeed the true 


of the great Marchesi, whom every lover of th 


uccessor 
rt of singing must sincerely venerate And, moreover 
very clear evidence was offered of the fact that Frederic 
Ponsot had worked side by side with Madame Marchesi 
for many years, that he had added to his own positive 
genius for the art of singing all of the great knowledg« 


f Madame Marchesi 


enthusiasm, which not only led her to great heights o/ 


all of her idealism, all of that great 


personal perfection, but drew with her those of her illus 
trious pupils who are known the world over 
nRne 

It was a genuine delight to listen to the performances 
of these young people whose mission it is to continue this 
great art 1 had not at all the sense of listening to a 
pupils’ recital where unfinished students try so hard to 
show what they know and generally succeed in showing t 
the musician and critic only what they do not know I 
had rather the sense of listening to the early inspirations 
of genius, so perfect were all of the interpretations, so ex 
juisite and unexpected the depth of expression which M 
Ponsot has succeeded in imparting to these young people 
For some of them, perhaps for all of them—for on this 
point I have no information—it was their debut, their first 
bow before the large public; and one could feel in the 
quality the spontaneity of the applause that greeted them, 
that the public was not merely applauding their progress, 
not merely giving them the friendly encouragement of 
valiant effort, but was really enjoying the recital as any 
recital of recognized and successful artists would be en 
the question naturally presented itself to 
“In what particular are these so 


Indeed, 
the mind of the critic 


joyed 


called pupils in any way inferior to the successful artist?” 





And this question was one which | was unable to answer 
here was the same poise, the same large express on, the 
same wealth of humor or passion, the same variety of 
feeling It is evident that M. Ponsot pays close attention 
to all of these things, that he leaves nothing to chance 
nothing to guesswork, nothing to the inspiration of the 
moment This does not mean to indicate that there was 
anything stiff about the production. But we realize that 
every art must be learned, and that the greatest art is that 


which is the most thoroughly learned and yet retains the 


greatest appearance of being purely spontaneous 


nee 
And this was the impression from the very beginning 
of the program Che “Erl King” was sung by F. Bu 
ind sung in such a way that we auditors said to our 
selves: “That man is cut out for success. He has a splen 


did bass voice, fine musicianship, poise, 
everything that goes to the makeup of a really g 
| 


ering of this greatest of great songs! For a moment w 














FREDERIC PONSOT 
almost forgot that this must all have been learned; that 
every mot nm, every nuance, every phase ot expression 
must have been gone over many times to have reached that 
Stage of perfection Yet a moment's thought showed us 
that it must have been learned, and learned under a teacher 
possessing not only a deep knowledge of the voice and of 
music, but an exceptional ability to impart this knowledg: 
Mr. Buzon was heard again with equal success in “Sul 
wie die Nacht” (Bohm), which showed the power of hi 


upper notes, his wide range and his fine, long phrasing 





Mercedes Perraton, of Paris, was heard in the “Styrienne 
from “Mignon” (Thomas), “Maman dites-moi” (Weker 
lin) and “La Bergere aux Champs,” by the great folklorist 
Casadessus All of these songs were delightfully sung, 


but especially the last, a most exquisite thing, very French 
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lividual part of his work consists in the truly 

re ts he gets in the fields of enunciation and 

It is a genuine pleasure to hear pupils sing 

word can be understood, as if they fully 

the meaning of the music, as if they appreciated 

t the poser was trying to express and what he 

cil ive ck red in tl wa 1 expression and 

It is a genuine pleasure, and, I think, a 

ré hear humor expressed where there is hu 

here there is passion, and delicacy where 

ntended, and all this without the tone quality 

t east And t is what M. Ponsot get 

t of pupils to a most unusual extent I congratulate 
nme 

Talbot Salmon, of Boston, a pupil of Oscar 

le, gave uccessful recital on Saturday evening at the 

ikofi Her program consisted of modern songs 

r the most part, France being represented by Sait 

lrepar and Gounod, Germany by Henschel, Schu- 

Strau ind Wolf, and a set of songs in 

| y Leoni, Campbell-Tipton, Haydn and Woodman 

salmon has a clear, light soprano voice as well 

{ the delicate ve song as to the coloratura song 

the ‘ir des Bijoux” from “Faust” which was vers 

ndeec Her voice shows much careful and in 

gent training nd her interpretations both originality 

ii} ti { Her npaniments were exquisitely 

Jean Verd, and she was assisted by Rose Lands 

pianist of unusual force and brilliancy, who played 

er of pieces from the modern Russians 

mare 

i gné had a number of friends out to spend the 

h him last week at his beautiful villa at Sévres and 

ybody had a glorious time enjoying especially the 

g of M. d’Aubigné himself*and some of his pupils 

d’Aubigné tells me that his brilliant pupil, Miss Doug 

Wise, has been having much success in Paris, where 

has been been heard in several homes. She sang last 

for Mrs. Seth Barton French, and again at a private 

the Trianon Lyrique with M. de Poumayrac, 

Opéra, in “Boheme This was a brilliant social 

dM W ise cored a splendid succe 

mnerRre 

The city of Paris, by way of encouraging the arts, has 


rranged to give a series of piano recitals preceded by le 


tures and devoted to the works of Chopin in all of the 
various sections of the city next winter. George Hesse 
has had the honor of being selected to give these lecture 


recitals, beginning in October. Knowing his ability both 




















ADOLPHE CHARLES ADAM, BORN IN PARIS, 1803, 


Composer of “Postillon de Lonjumeau 





as a pianist and lecturer, I feel that these recitals will be 


of genuine popular benefit 
nner 


Marcel Chailley won a brilliant success last week at a 
concert given by the pianist, Armand Ferté. M. Chailley 
took the violin part in the C minor trio of Beethoven, of 
which a very attractive and spirited rendition was given, 
and played also the Lalo concerto with his usual brilliant 
Madame Chailley played the 
of Handel and the polonaise in A flat 


technic and exquisite tone 


“Chaconne Vartée” 








Germaine SGHNITZER 





c of the London 
“Germaine 

s welcomed as one of the most 
emale pianists of the day.’ 
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by Chopin at a private recital during the week and was 
enthusiastically encored. 
nner 
Paris, July 6, 1912 

The Paris correspondent of THe Musicat Courier has 
no time or space to give to artists who come here solely 
for the purpose of exploiting the instruments of Paris 
piano manufacturers. In cases of this sort—and they are 
altogether too frequent—it is not the artist who is in 
question, but simply and solely the piano he plays on. Free 
tickets are sent out broadcast, and both the artists and 
their managers are no doubt greatly surprised if more than 
a few tickets are sold. For what is the use of paying 
good money for a thing that may be had for the asking? 
| say the artists and their managers; | must qualify that 
a little by saying that in cases of this sort, pure advertising 
schemes, the name of the manager is not mentioned, | 
have such a ticket and program before me now, and | have 
carefully examined the bill boards, and nowhere is there 
any mention of any known and qualified manager who 
makes himself responsible for this particular concert. This 
is all the more striking because the programs, bill boards 
and tickets of most Paris recitals bear the words “Repre- 
ented by Blank.” 
represented by the piano house. 


In other words, these people are being 
I think there can be very 
little doubt of that, although the fact is not mentioned in 
any public announcement. Are we to assume, then, that 
the piano house and the artist are ashamed of this asso- 
viation? It certainly looks that way. At all events, the 
Paris correspondent of THe Musicat Courier refuses to 
lend his sanction to such doubtful arrangements by giving 
the artists notices in the Paris letter. 
of this kind on hand recently, They both here played the 
same piano under the same circumstances, as mentioned 
above. And the curious part of it is that they both (1 
think), are advertised during their American tours to play 
a certain piano which has an agency here but which they 
did not see fit to play in Paris. In other words, it is good 
enough for America but not good enough for Paris! 1 am 
told that in other parts of Europe they play other pianos. Now 


There are two cases 


certain American department stores have a habit of giving 
free concerts on the piano player. Sometimes these concerts 
are given to advertise the player, sometimes the piano to 
which it is attached, most frequently the combination of 
piano and player. And I fail to see in what way the above 
mentioned artists place themselves in a different category 
from these piano playing machines, except that in their 
case the piano is the sole consideration and they, the player, 
the machine, do not count at all. And I want particularly 
to call attention to the fact that the musical critics do not 
attend these piano player recitals and bore their readers 
with comments upon them. So why should we attend these 
recitals of these human piano players, who are performing 
the same service exactly as the machines? And why 
should we bore our readers with accounts of them? 


nre 
It is very curious the reasons artists give for getting 
notices of their work in THe Musicat Courter. I have a 
letter before me now which was recently addressed to 
Tue Musica Courter, in which the writer says: “When 
| subscribed to THe Musicat Courier 1 thought that my 
name would be mentioned at least a number of times in 
your Paris letter.” Now I wonder how the lady figured 
that out? Did she suppose that we could fill up the col- 
umns of our letter from Paris, one of the great art centers 
of the world, with vapid twaddle about an utterly unin- 
teresting person simply because she subscribed to the pa- 
per? That is the limit! Suppose we carried out our busi- 
ness on that principle? We would simply each week have 
to print a complete list of our subscribers. That would 
just about fill up our fifty pages; and each of our sub 
scribers would be regularly mentioned, and a nice sort of 
a paper we would have, to be sure! 
nur 
There is another class of people, I will not call them 
artists, who seem to imagine that if you want good criti- 
cisms of bad art you must conciliate the critic. They come 
in here nearly every day in the week looking for charity, 
with what claim I cannot imagine. They want Tue Mvu- 
sical CourreR man to get them engagements, they want 
him to give them introductions to the managers, they want 
—but goodness knows what they don’t want! And nine 
times out of ten when you come to look into the matter 
you find that they don’t even read Tue Musicat Courter! 
They cannot afford the small price of a copy to look into 
the matter for themselves and find out what opportunities are 
open for them, Just tell your friends that the Paris Musicat 
Courter man is old and ugly and crabbed. He has teeth 
that bite and claws that scratch. He wears double duplex 
lenses over his eyes with which to scrutinize and patent 
audiphone ear trumpets with which to take in every fals< 
nete and nuance. He also is honest and cannot be con- 
ciliated. This is not at all the same thing as saying that 
he is not always delighted to signalize and notice every 
manifestation of high art, or that he is not always pleased 
to do what he can to push along the earnestly artistic be- 
ginner on the rough road of an artistic career. But they 
must be genuine! 
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Arbatte, Deneshny a, 
Moscow, June 30, 1912 

Two years ago, in 1910, the musical world was amazed 
to hear about an enterprise, such as probably never before 
had been undertaken, the Volga tour, organized by Sergei 
Kussewitzky, to give symphonic concerts in the large 
towns along the banks of Russia’s immense river 

nenRre 

Chis spring, in May, Kussewitzky undertook his second 
Volga tour, carried out on the same lavish plane as before, 
with the sole difference that, thanks to the experience ac 
quired, everything was managed more perfectly rhe 
steamer Kniashna (Princess), one of the most elegant 
nd comfortable vessels on the Volga, offered a cosy home 
for the travelers for a whole month There was room 
enough for the soloists and the seventy members of Kus 
sewitzky s orchestra, which had been newly organized 








SERGEI KUSSEWITZKY 


reach 


nearly a year ago. This orchestra is beginning t 
a high level of artistic perfection in its playing 
RRe 

Mr. and Madame Kussewitzky gathered friends around 
them for the Volga tour, musicians, painters and cultured 
men generally, who contributed much to the entertainment 
of the company The steamer had been waiting for its 
passengers, who had come from Moscow by train, and 
boarded the boat at Yarostasol, a northern town Phe 
first concert took place at Rybinsk, a town with a large 
harbor, and then the journey went on, down the whole 
length of that great river, twenty concerts being given at 
ten large towns, until the party reached Astrachan, on the 
Caspian Sea, a town half Asiatic 
Looking at the map of Russia, one is astonished at the 


European and half 


immense distance the steamer Kniashna went and one is 


\EMOSCOWQ@) 


enabled to gain a clear idea of the great energy needed 
to undertake such an enterprise! But Kussewitzky, with 
his perseverance and courage in meeting difficulties, un 
dertook it and the splendid performances and the enthu 
siasm with which he was welcomed at every town he vis 
ited, are proof enough of the great success of the secop 
Volga tour 
nenre 

Kussewitzky knew well how to make his choice of sol 

ists. Mark Meytshik, an admirable pianist, played the | 








ASTRACHAN 


Hat concerto of Liszt. This rendering was noteworthy for 


maturity of interpretation, technical finish and dazzling 


Zeitlin 


orchestra, was the vio 


virtuosity, including a touch plastic and tuneful 
the concertmaster of Kussewitzky 
lin soloist, and W. Deche, the cello performer Both art 
\ltshewski, tenor of 
the Imperial Opera House, a fine Wagner singer, did 
“Walkure” and “Siegfried 


} 
n 


ists deserve nothing only praise 


fragments from “Tristan,” 
highly artist 


It was perhaps the first time that suc 
performance of Wagner was heard in those distant prov 
inces of Russia 
nd 
As for the orchestra, its work stood forth unblemished, 
and Kussewitzky, the talented conductor, penetrated into 


} 


the inner meaning of every piece he performed. Beetho 


ven's C minor symphony, and Tschaikowsky's sixth wert 











\ COMPANY OR RUSSIAN FISHERMEN ON THI 
OF THE VOLGA 


on the programs, together with compositions by Weber 
Wagner and native composers 


eee 


Everything went off beautifully on the voyage. In spite 


Mocart, Berlioz, 


of cold weather in the north, with storms and snow, the 
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M. H. Hanson Honored by Choral Conductors. 

The following story from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
July 5 refers to one of the joyful occasions connected with 
the recent saengerfest in the city of Brotherly Love 

One of the pleasant social events of the saengerfest was 
the dinner given yesterday afternoon in Belmont Mansion 
by the Verband Deutscher Chor-Diringenten von Amer 
ika, which is an association of the musical directors of the 
German singing societies of the country 

The dinner followed the annual meeting, at which a 
number of changes were made in the bylaws, with an im 
portant addition in the adoption of a death benefit of $100 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
are to have the privilege of welcoming this association at 
future annual meetings, for such assemblages will here 
after be confined to the five cities named 

President Carl Fique presided, and Heny Pfalz, financial 
secretary, and Otto Suess, corresponding secretary, were 
present The vice president of the association is Carl 
Hein 

ll the officers are from New York 

of the meeting was to extend the first passive membership 
of the organization to M. H. Hanson, the impresario, of 


One of the actions 


New York, to whose kindly offices the people of Philade 


phia were largely indebted for the open air concert at t 
City Hall on Wednesday, when Marie Rappold, soprar 
serenaded the Mayor. Dr. C. J. Haxamer and Mr. Har 
attended the dinner as guests, and were he 1 in short ad 
dresses Henri Scott, basso, was another guest The di 
rectors and their guests, following the dinner, went 

1 


sightseeing automobiles to Washington Park to attend t 


picnic 


Charles Hackett at Work. 


‘Tosca tamed and hitched to a post, and am now 


starting to break ‘Boheme’ into harness.” A literal quota 
tion from a communication received from Charles Hack 
ett, the brilliant young tenor, now working industriously 
with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Hubbard, his teacher ans 
distraction of any sort,” as he mournfully write at the 


quiet little summer home the Hubbards in Bristol, R. I 





Apology Accepted. 
We read that a church burglar took a gold watch and 
Those who may 


have sO 


chain and £50 from the organist’s coat 
marvel that any parish church organist should 
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Rome, June 25, 1912 

Leoncavallo’s “La Reginetta delle Rose” (the Little 
Queen of Roses) has met with a remarkable success. It 
is a true operetta, not an attempt at opera comique, as is 
his “Malbruk.” The music is beautiful, truly Italian in 
style; the waltzes and marches which abound are really 
graceful and enchanting and there is a degree of verve 
and freshness in this new music which is absolutely stimu- 
lating. The libretto also is very good and no doubt aided 
in inspiring the composer. The few moments of sentiment, 
as in the love duets, were not so well accepted as the 
lighter parts. All the critics are unanimous in their praise 
and all conclude with the same hymn of glory that finally 
a real Italian operetta has been written. Everyone won- 











Photo by De Marchi. 
\ CHARACTER IN “ISABEAU.” 


(From the Corriere Del Teatro.) 





ders now whether the composer of “Pagliacci” will ad- 
here to his new hobby. If he does he certainly is and will 
be at the very head of all composers of this kind of music. 
rhe scenery was beautiful and the costuming equally so. 
The maestro was called before the curtain four or five 
times after each act and at the end received a real ova- 
tion. Tomorrow night is his evening of honor and the 
theater is already sold out. Today Leoncavallo is in 
Naples attending the first performance there of this fortu- 
nate “Reginetta delle Rose.” All the principals were well 
fitted to their parts and the chorus and orchestra rivaled 
each other as to who would do the best work. Alto- 
gether it was a rare success, of which Leoncavallo can be 
very proud nee 

In the Church of the Rosary, on a hill near Rome, the 
centenary of Franz Listz’s birth was commemorated be- 


fore a large and elegant assembly. Discourses were read 
and Professor Falchi of Santa Cecilia brought to the as- 
sembly the greeting of that institute. Count Gnoli read 
a few commemorative words, reminding all that the hill 
was the very one where Liszt was sojourning when Pope 
Pius IX came to visit him on July 11, 1863. The hill is 
the celebrated Monte Mario. 
nnre 

The paper Musica conducted a concours for the best 
nocturne and scherzo for piano and song for voice 
and piano. Over 400 pieces were sent in, and of these, 
after a first examination, nineteen nocturnes, twenty-seven 
scherzi, and seventy-four songs were admitted to a second 
hearing, after which a further sifting brought the number 
down to three in each class. The final result has not yet 


been published. nee 


Concerts are still being given for charitable war pur 
poses, and now over a million frances is ready to be dis 
posed of. nae 

At last the big organ at the Augusteo has been solemnly 
inaugurated by two of Italy's best organists in a monster 
concert. The beautiful hall was crowded to its utmost 
and all were eager to hear this magnificent organ com- 
posed of 4,032 pipes, sixty-two registers, four keyboards, 
pedals of thirty notes, and 232 pipes in double line. This 
is certainly one of the largest and most important organs 
in the world. Particularly beautiful are the sounds imi 
tating the human choruses and also the bells. The pédal 
register is of a sonority rarely reached heretofore. ‘The 
two organists rivaled each other, but Mathey, al- 
though younger than Renzi, won the palm. His playing 
of the Bach fantasia and fugue in G minor was magnifi 
cent in its simple grandeur. The last number, prelude and 
fugue on the choral, “Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,” with 
accompaniment of brass instruments, was also wonderful 
in sonority. The two violinists were much appreciated in 
pieces by Corelli and Vitali. 

nme 

Dr. R. Chrysander, the German Handel specialist and 
reducer, intends to give several classic concerts at the 
Augusteo next fall. 

eRe 

Every day the papers have some new item to commu- 
nicate about Mascagni and D'Annunizio’s collaboration on 
“Parisina.” At a banquet some days ago Mascagni played 
some excerpts of “Parisina,” to the joy of all present. 

nner 


A monster benefit concert for war purposes took place 
at Piazza di Siena in Villa Umberto. Four hundred and 
fifty musicians from the various military bands assisted. 
One of the attractions was a march written by the victo 
rious General Ameglio, who recently took possession of 
the island of Rodi. Other numbers were Beethoven's 
seventh symphony, an early overture by Verdi, excerpts 
from Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” and the “Tannhauser” over- 
ture. The beautiful Piazza do Lena was a sight, a sea 
of people, and patriotic enthusiasm reigned supreme. The 
enthusiasm knew no bounds among the 100,000 people 

nue 

Leoncavallo has rented a small villa at Montecatini, 
where he intends to stay until September, after which he 
will spend the winter in Rome. D. ?. 





MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 


47 Arnold Street, 
Liverroot, England, June 26, 191 


Undoubtedly the most important musical event of the 
eason that has just expired was the visit to Liverpool 
ot the Denhof Operatic Company, a combination of vocal 
and instrumenal talent which, both as regards quality and 
quantity, has never been equalled in this city. The bed- 
rock material of the enterprise was provided by the Scot- 
tish Orchestra, numbering seventy players, and the con- 
ductorship was shared by Michael Balling and Fritz Cor- 
tolezis, both of whom are masters of their business. It 
may be mentioned en passant that the former has suc- 
ceeded to the mantle of Dr. Richter as director of the 
famous Hallé Orchestra. Although the prices levied by 
the management were extremely high, yet the booking 
office results, if not epoch making, were at least encour- 
aging. As a matter of fact the tour of the Denhof Com- 
pany, which commenced at Hull and covered several im- 
portant towns in the north of England, concluding at Glas- 
gow, was not a financial success, but I understand that 
the syndicate, of which Mr. Denhof is the energetic cham- 
pion, did not expect to make a profit in its first season 

rhe introductory work was Richard Strauss’ “Elektra.” 
Phere is no need at this time of day to comment at any 
length upon this extraordinary example of modern writ- 
ing, and it is sufficient to say that although it only occu- 


pies an hour and three-quarters in performance the fierce 
passion and concentrated action of the Greek tragedy 
opera leaves one in a state of bewilderment. The Munich 
master’s power of spinning a closely blended web of har- 
monic contrast is seen at its best at the close of the trag 
edy, and especially in the duet between Elektra and her 
sister Chrysothemis, these parts being in the respective 
hands of Florence Easton and Edith Evans. Miss Eas- 
ton’s voice is a singularly clear and powerful soprano and 
her histrionic ability is obvious. Maria Brema and after 
wards Doris Woodall were severally responsible for the 
role of Klytemnestra, and the remainder of the cast in 
cluded Maurice D’Oisly and Frederick Austin 


nearer 

On the following night Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde” 
was produced with Gleeson White (Mrs. Miller) and 
Francis Maclennan in the principal parts. Both were quite 
successful, although the sartorial equipment of the British 
prince was hardly in accordance with accepted traditions. 
Charles Knowles made an excellent Tristan but Marie 
Brema as Brangaene would have been much better if she 
had not made herself so unnecessarily prominent. The 
“Mastersingers” was also a very great success in every 
respect. The “Flying Dutchman,” with Frederick Austin 
as Vanderdecken and Perceval Allen as Senta, also reached 
a high level of efficiency, and in the afternoon of the final 
day a delightful performance of Gluck’s “Orpheus,” with 
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Kirkby Lunn in the title role, formed an effective contrast 
to the “Mastersingers” which was given in the evening 
nner 
As to the importance and effect of the visit of the Den 
hof Company it is difficult to estimate. The fact, how- 
ever, that another tour is in contemplation indicates that 
something has been learned by the management to justify 
the presentation to the British public of operatic works 

on a first class scale 
nere 

lhe Philharmonic society had a very successful season, 
the principal choral works being Cowen’s “The Veil” (pre- 
viously dealt with), Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old 
Japan,” and Debussy’s “The Blessed Damozel,” all of 
which were satisfactorily rendered under the directorship 
of Sir Frederic Cowen. For the next season invitations 
have been offered to, and I believe accepted by, the follow- 
ing conductors: Sir Henry Wood, Landon Ronald, Fritz 
Steinbach, Willem Mengelberg and Harry Evans, the lat- 
ter of whom will take charge of the society's performance 
of “Elijah.” Mr. Evans’ qualifications as a first class con 
ductor and a musical adjudicator are acknowledged on 
all hands, and some idea of the forward policy of this 
gentleman and the Liverpool Welsh Choral Union with 
which body his name is indelibly associated, will be under 
tood by the statement that Granville Bantock’s unac- 
companied symphonic chorus “Atalanta” is to be heard 
in Liverpool for the first time under the auspices of these 
enthusiastic Welsh people. Just at present the domestic 
affairs of the Philharmonic Society are in a somewhat 
disturbed condition. Resentment is felt—and perhaps not 
unreasonably—by many subscribers, that the quality of th« 
programs has been unduly severe, and the fact that a good 
many seats have been vacated during the last season or 
two must be taken as evidence that unanimity in musical 
matters is not always obtainable. It cannot be claimed 
that the society has ever been noted for much initiative en 
thusiasm in the way of encouraging native talent. More 
over the platform accommodation, which was ample at the 
time the building was erected, nearly sixty years ago, is 
now no longer spacious enough for modern requirements 
and consequently it ought to be extended. On the other 
hand the committee seems to think that any structural 
alteration would interfere with the acoustic virtues of 
the auditorium, though there are many of the opinion that 
the experiment is worth the expense and doubtful risk 

nue 

The sudden death of Dr. Peace, the city organist, at 
the age of sixty-eight, has removed a genial personality 
and a brillant executant Dr. Pearce, in succeeding the 
late W. 1 fest, had a high standard to maintain, and 
the seat of St 
George’s Hall organ he was held in cordial esteem by the 
public, who flocked in great numbers to his recitals. The 
instrument, which is a very fine example of the late Henry 


during his fifteen years occupation of 


Willis, containing four manuals and 100 sounding stops, 
has in the meantime been the medium for several recitals 
by E. H. Lemare; his successor at St. Margaret's, West 
minster, R. Goss Custard; Herbert Walton (Glasgow 
Cathedral), Dr. Kendrick Pyne (Manchester Town Hall), 
C. W. Perkins (Birmingham Town Hall), as well as sev 
eral local men, including F, H, Burstall (Liverpool Cathe- 
dral), William Faulkes (the well known composer), Dr 
Pollitt, H. A Stammers, The 
Municipal Council, however, prefers to have a permanent 


granscombe and |. H 


weanist as before, which is in defiance of the general 
wish of musical people, so that we shall again be treated 
to the spectacle of a contest before “blindfolded” judges, 
ind the battleground will again be the enormous organ im 
the Albert Hall, London May the best man win is the 
general wish, although it is a pity that a competition 
should have been deemed desirable under the circum 
stances 
zene 

The Rodewald Concert Club, founded in memory of the 
late Albert E 
teur conductor and musical philanthropist of the first or- 


Rodewald, a local cotton merchant, ama- 
der, has had a very successful initial season. Chamber 
music and piano selections have been sandwiched between 
lectures and other interesting functions, and the presence 
of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, the president of the 
lub, gave éclat to one of the concerts at which his quartet 
in B flat (104) was heard At the same concert Brahms’ 
ind Mozart's clarinet quintets were also heard, H. Morti- 
mer having charge of the reed instrument, and the Edith 
Robinson Quartet being responsible for the strings, At 
one of the concerts the Manchester Trio—Edward Isaacs 
(piano), Edward Catterall (violin) and Carl Fuchs (vio- 
loncello)—gave a delightful program, including works by 
Goldmark, Chopin, Brahms, Schubert, Bach and Scar 
latti 
nee 

An event of unique value was provided by Leopold Go- 
dowsky, who gave two recitals at the Philharmonic Hall, 
me of his programs being devoted entirely to Chopin 

Rear, 

I must not forget to allude to the daring innovation by 

the Moody-Manners Opera Company in a stage version 


of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” at Kelly's Theater in the pres 
ence of a crowded audience. Though in the nature of a 
pasticcio, fer which Harrison Frewin, one of the company's 


conductors, was responsible, so singularly successful was 


the production that many (of whom the writer was one) 
who went to curse remained to pray, and although it 
would be easy to pick holes in the arrangement, it is only 
fair to say that the operatic edition of the biblical drama, 
with Graham Marr in the part of the Prophet, was one of 
high dignity and vocal finesse The chorus, which had 
been reinforced by local units, sang with great spirit, and 
the audience fell in with Mr. Manners’ sensible appeal to 
postpone applause until the close of each act Richard 
Eckhold conducted, and under his firm beat Mendelssohn's 
interesting score was most able interpreted 
mn ne 

Much interest has been created here by the first per 
formance in Liverpool at St. Mary's Church for the Blind 
of Dr. Paul Hartman's oratorio, “The Seven Last Words 
of Christ on the Cross.” Hague Kinsey presided at the 
organ and Dr. Pollitt conducted lhe work made a deep 
impression, and its repetition at an early date eagerly 
hoped for 

nner 
Several concerts on a large scale have been arranged and 


carried out for the benefit of the sufferers by the Titank 


calamity Both the theatrical and musical professions 
have been very generous in pr viding talent, and the press 
and all branches of trade have added their quota to swell 


the funds of this praiseworthy object 
W. J. Bowpben 


STUDENTS PERFORM OPERETTA IN LOS ANGELES 
Los Ancor 
Vocal pupils of Grace Widney \ 


s, Ca ] 
1 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and At 


ibee, of the Los 

ts, participated m 
the performance of “The American Girl,” an operetta » 
two acts, at the Ebell Club House, Saturday evening, June 


29 rhe book of the words is by Victor H. Vincent and 


the music by Charles Vincent Che hall was crowded, and 
the finale of the second act was redemanded The pet 
formance was voted an immense success for all concerned. 
The cast follows 
Myra Burdett (Mezzo), Orpha sters i} Ir Furlong 
Vera Burdett (Soprane) 1 f House H lay School } Vreda Elmore 
Miss Carew (Soprano), Principal { Belford H < che and 
very deat Celeste Phel « 
Miss Miffins (Cont to), Assistant Mistress i Gy 
Instructor Ver Loot 
Lady Melton (Mezzo), Aunt to |! May Hope (jrace Oxna 
Violet Newman (Soprano) ) \ Viv Brainard 
Edna Harris (Mezzo) s (,itls 4 Lillia Mol 
Dora Beale (Soprano) \ { M e Petermas 
Beat e Bay 
l rance Laskowska 


Other School Girl Lucille Met . 
luli M ne 
r K i 
het R 
Hele s x 
} Stet 
Bridget O'Halloran (Mezzo), Fva Hope's Maid I abet Toohey 
Eva May Hope (Mezzo), the American Girl from Chicago, 
touring Europe with her Pay wh " resent in Ger 
many Rut M 


Clara B. Clark officiated as stage director; Jaroslaw de 


Zielinski, musical director of the Li Anweles Conver 
tory of Music and Arts, conducted the performance 
There was an orchestra of seventeen piece 

\ brief sketch of the tory of the operetta with the 
scenes follows 

Eva Hope, an American girl traveling wit her tathe 
England, when he is called to Germany on | ess and i 
for Eva, accompanied by her l, t ny with is sister, Lady 
Melton, at Belford Hal! By some mistake Eva come t elf 
House, a holiday school kept by Mise Carew, who is expecting 
new girl from Ireland Eva t | mw the t ' baen 
of Miss Carew and soon iscovers the mistake, but agrees w tw 
of the girls to stay for a da d personate the Irish ¢ Thi 
leads to some amusing incidents, as Miss Carew, who is « e dea 
is completely deceived 

Act I. Front garden of Belford H « Sch t wht, be 
hind the trees is the schoolhouse: t eft 1 P : ! 


morning 

Act 11. Same scene. Time, same 

The officers of the Los Angeles Conservatory of Musi 
and Arts are Edeltha V. Carter, president, and Kate Mi 
Donald-Brown, secretary and treasurer 


American Composers. 

The music for the new American anthem, “For Thee, 
America,” is from the pen of Alexander Maloof and the 
words are written by Mrs. Elizabeth Serber Fried 
Morning Telegraph 

Mrs. Hustler—When wome 
this “wine, women and song” thing 

Mr. Hustler—No? 

Mrs. Hustler 
Judge 


rule there'll be no more of 


No, it'll be mirth, men and music.” 
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The Redbourne Hotel, Great Portland Street, W ‘ 

Lonpon, England, June 28, 1912.f 

del festival now in progress at the Crystal 
ittracting large crowds of visitor The public 
al day was Saturday, June 23, and Tuesday, June 

he first day of the regular performances “Israel ia 
"\ presented both days by a chorus number be 

") d 4,000 voices, made up of choirs from 

Leeds, Sheffield, Huddersfield, Wales and London choirs 
e official conductor of the festival is Sir Frederick 
na tl oloists are Perceval Allen, Clara Butt, 
aunders and Kennerley Rumford, The orchestra, 

f was constructed on the same gigantic 

e and female, professional and amateur all amal 


into an augmented ensemble to balance the like 


ented quantitative of sound lo intelligent 
rm c, this massing of numbers signifies nothing 
musi idvancement to the longed for goal of 
‘ ersal artistic recognition lo the musician of 
knowledge, however, these mammoth musical 
euvi ten portend other significance 
a ed 


0 re | devious are the ways and means often em 


ing the many problems of so called musical 


he musician when within the charmed circle 
king in tl unshine of the initiated is so very 
1 w to laugh with those who laugh at art 


ike, especially when his is a generous share in 


ition of favors, and when on the outside, out in 


| it were, he again is so very human and not 
ley nditions, berate those who still remain 

é rmed circle and unravel many a tale of man’s 

to music, that the layman or woman is often 

reat ! tified and left floundering in a sea of uncer 
the why and the wherefore of much 

n the musical life Though no doubt to 

t! t ircumstance urrounding the giving of those 
ngregational affairs would mean solving a very 
musico-politico problem, it does not matter so 

{ of any one of those colossal affairs 

loes the bearing they have on the great ques 
ethical, artistic and aesthetic criteria That 


ide against and not for the higher stand 
that in a kind of ratio to their success is de 
fe { ming of the golden day of the more universal 


rent and not manufactured char 





nion of all who know anything 


| things that pertain to music jut 
reat hulking festivals are simply to provide a 
i 1 of we grewarian musical feast for the democratic 
lemocratic art, as music has been deciphered 
me who consider themselves competent to de 
pher, t t generosity of the reigning heads of an an 
trv l grand tete should not le que stioned, 
t rather regretably noticeable that at these spe 
{ il festive boards, the fare never errs on the 
tv or exce of condiment; even when a 
r ‘ espectally concocted by one of the 
xd reigning heads, and personally pre 
ver transpires that it contains ingredients very 
either kind or form from the contributions of 
d good reigning ones However, art 
ire other thing 
nere 
t the any educated musicians who know their 
| the purity of his wonderful genius, as well ‘ 
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6 Cork Street, London, 


DON fy 


in the sometimes no less wonderful baseness of his cal 
culating alloy, rejoice to see the great master’s memory 
and works, at least some few works, kept fresh in the con- 
temporary musical mind. But whole pages of the valuable 
space of THe Musicat Courter’s columns might be filled 
with good substantial reasons why the festival spirit in 
its glorification of immensity is not only not conducive to 
music’s best interests, but decidedly against them. Never 
can the proper gauge of Handel's or any other music be 
arrived at through the gross exaggeration they stand for, 
an exaggeration in expression, of the very fiber of a com- 
poser’s thought, a something abnormal and not quite real- 











QUEEN ANNE’S DRAWING ROOM, 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 





izable The appeal this sort of thing makes to the cul- 
tivated man or woman is just about as effective as a giant 
And as to 
the “masses,” those giant musical affairs are just about 


reproduction of a famous painting might be 


as effective in informing them of the real essence of music 
as the giant picture would be in initiating them in the real 


value and beauty of the original 
nner 


‘The history of art can hardly show a parallel to the 
enormous influence which Handel exercised over English 
music for well nigh a century after his death,” says Ernest 
Walker in his “History of Music in England”; “even yet 
the composer's name is a sort of national fetish with thou- 
sands of people who could not for their lives see any dif 
ference of quality between the best and the worst things in 
‘The Messiah’ or ‘Israel in Egypt.’ ‘The Messiah’ is, in- 
deed, still a part of the average Englishman's religion, and 
he criticises its music no more than he criticises its words. 

But it would be a million pities if ‘The Messiah’ 
disappear into the limbo of those artistic works 


were lt 
for which the relatively unmusical public retains a super- 
stitious reverence long after the musicians themselves have 
come to a final and on the whole—at any rate in compari- 
son—an adverse judgment . Yet, passionately, as has 
been the English worship of Handel, we have treated our 
idol very badly; no other composer who ever lived has 
had to suffer a tithe of the indignities that we have heaped, 
and still heap, on his head The score of “The Messiah’ 
is full of careful directions that at least ninety-nine per 
cent. of our performers complacently and totally ignore, 
and only a handful of organists have any notion of even 
the proper chords of the ‘Dead March in Saul’; singers 
with famous names distort his rhythm out of all recog- 
nition, and insert top notes that would have driven him 
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wild, and comparatively few people seem to think that it 
matters in the very least degree whatever.” 
nnn 
And so it was at the Crystal Palace Handel festival, the 
whole aspect and musical conception was distorted and 
nothing more need be said, except of the soloists, who 
were exceptionally well fitted for their respective parts. 
Perceval Allen and Esta D’Argo, in the duet “The Lord Is 
My Strength,” gave a very dignified and wholly satisfac- 
tory interpretation of this impressive number. Clara 
sutt’s singing of “Their Land Brought Forth Frogs” was 
also a number worthy of comment, and with Charles 
Saunders in the duet “Thou in Thy Mercy,” both singers 
made the most of their material. Kennerley Rumford and 
Herbert Brown sang “The Lord Is a Man of War” with 
fine appreciation of its character. Little or no fault can 
be found with the solo work; it was much beyond the 
usual standard of merit. 
nee 
Chursday will be selection day at the ifandel festival, 
when a miscellaneous program will be given, with Madame 
Donalda, Clara Butt, Robert Radford and others, as the 
soloists, Saturday “The Messiah,” with Perceval Allen as 
soprano, will bring the festival to a close. 
ane 
At the third performance of “The Children of Don,” the 
impression was further confirmed that the music of this 
opera constitutes some of the most original, individual 
and best written English music of the day. That the 
libretto was not a happy choice, either in subject matter 
or workmanship, is to be regretted. It is all too com- 
plex and redundant. A single episode from the same 
mythology properly developed so it would be understand- 
able would have served the composer much better. How 
ever, the music of the whole first act is very beautiful, as 
is also the second scene of the third act. <A very interest- 
ing number is that of the chorus of druids, sung behind the 
scene. And the entire range of music written for the 
soprano role, and sung with great artistic merit by Madame 
Jomelli, is declamatory music of the very finest type, lyric, 
vocal and dramatic in character, and not wanting in dis- 
tinction of thematic outline. But the great fault of the 
opera is the lack of co-ordination between word and tone 
in their relationship of mutual accentuation. The peculiar 
nature of the libretto, its non-rhythmic verse, and the ac- 
cent of the grammatical sentence, never in accord with the 
accent of the musical sentence, at once condemns the work 
as operatic in any acceptable sense But the purely or 
chestral music is superb, and one does not care whether it 
is the correct psychologic expression of the situation er 
not, for as pure music, in the absolute term, its expression 
is sufficient unto itself and carries its own aesthetic idea. 
It is to be hoped that the second part of the trilogy, that 
entitled “Dylan,” will be produced in the noi distant fu 
ture 
nner 
The first production of “Pagliacci” at Covent Garden 
this season served to introduce to the London public a 
new tenor in M. Seveilhac, who formerly was heard here 
as a baritone. M. Seveilhac has a very agreeable voice, 
the extended compass is of excellent timbre, and in the 
role of Canio he found opportunity to exercise talents 
both as a vocalist and as a very fine actor. The other 
members of the cast were Sammarco as Tonio, Andre Gilly 
as Beppe, Armand Crabbe as Silvio, and Madame Destinn 
as Nedda. The Russian ballet formed the second part of 
the program. 
RnRe 
Zandonai, the composer of “Conchita,” is supervising 
the rehearsals of his opera to be produced at Covent Gar 
den shortly. 
nner 
An interesting musicale was given at the Ritz Hotel, 
June 25, by Phyllis Lett, contralto, and her sister, Hilda 
Lett, violinist. Miss Lett sang several groups of songs, 
among which special mention is due the lovely old “Ein 
froéhliches Gesang,” and the “Ombra mai fu,” which latter 
so particularly well suits Miss Lett’s voice and tempera- 
ment. Hilda Lett gave an attractive reading of Margaret 
Meredith's “Rhapsodie Symphonique,” a composition well 
written for the violin, and of a character at once melodious 
A fashionable audience 
was in attendance and tea was served at the completion 


and well supported harmonically, 


of the musical program 
neue 
A great artist is Yvette Guilbert, who gave the first in 
her series of three recitals this summer at Bechstein Hall, 


Muriel LITTLE ieee 
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June 25. Her program ranged through some fifteenth and 





légendes; a group of chansons roman 


Miriam 


seventeel 


Sixteerr century 


tiques, accompanied by Timothy, harpist; some 


chansons pastorales of the d eighteenth cen 


-ompanied by Louis Fleury, in flute obligati; and 


th an 


turies, ac 





some wonderfully effective chansons orientales, harmon 
ized by Gustave Ferrari, wl i mpanied at the piano. In 


whatever genre f song Ma e Guilbert elects to in 
terpret she never fails of presenting a fidelity of spirit and 
character. One forgets t riticise the singing voice, for 


the power to transcribe tl 





perfect, and her enunciatior le and her pronuncia 


} 
Was also 


Vir 


tion of Trench so polis ed Guilbert 


assisted by Marguerite Delcourt, at the clavecin, and 


ginia Brooks, soprano 


nRe 





Che orchestral concert given by Josef Lhévinne, the Rus 
sian pianist, and the London Symphony Orchestra, with 
Wasilli Safonoff conducting, wat, a neert of much ar 
tisti merit. Mr. Lheévinne presented three concertos, the 
Beethoven “Emperor the Liszt E flat, and the Tschai 
kowsky in B flat The pianists exquisite resiliency of 
tone, his ease and porse the playing of the most difh 
cult passages, and his command of a fine gradation of tone 
were forces utilized to the greatest artistic degree in the 
reading of the three concertos named \ brilliant inter 


the Liszt, a nifed and restrained 


Beethoven, and what 


pretation of concep 


tion of the may be termed a regally 


national reading of the Tschaikowsky distinguished thi 


j 
received and 


Ischaikow 


yndon 


fine pianist’s work. He was enthusiastically 


compelled to add an encore number after the 


sky It is to be hoped that he will give a I recital 


nRne 


An all star concert was that given at Queen’s Hall 


June 26, under the auspices of the Italian Chamber of 


Commerce and for the benefit of the Italian Hospital 


Signor Campanini was the Le grand monarque d affaires 


and was brilliantly assisted in the discharge of the musical 








program by Signor Panizza, Percy Pitt, Signor Rossi, 
pianist; Mischa | Signor Boni, ellist; Signor 
Magistrelli, harpist; the Mesdames Lipkowska, Edvina 
Destinn, Kirkby Lunn Agostinelli, Egener, and the 


Messrs. McCormack, Sammarco, Gaudenzi, Franz, Cellini, 





Romano, Gilly, Marcoux, Malatesta and Arimondi. 5 
duets, quartets, and the sextet trom ‘Lucia” mak up a 
program that was hugely enjoyed by an audience that tried 
hard to add additional numbers to each and every o1 


programed 
2ee 


American diseuse, 


the Little 





Kitty Cheatham, the distinguished 
gave her only matinee this 
June 24, under the 


Princess Victoria of 


Theater, 
R. H 


Cheatham 


season at 
immediate patronage of H 
Holstein. Miss 


a very interesting and varied 


iy 
Schleswig 


was in capital form and gave 


program with all her accustomed charm. Specially attrac- 


negro folksongs and tales heard by Miss 


tive were several 


Cheatham’s London audience for the first time Among 
the distinguished personages noted in the audience were: 
H. R. H. Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein (with 


Mrs. Dick Cunyngham in attendance), Minnie Cochrane 


“e , , ' 
(Princess Henry of Battenberg’s lady-in-waiting, who 
played the accompaniments to her own songs), Lord and 

‘ ] | 


Lady St King’s se 


Charge d 


amfordhan retary), Ad 
Affaires and Madam 
Fane, Mary Curtis | ee Mrs 


and Mr kames Ma Veagh, 


Bruce, the Servian 
Lady Augusta 
MacVeagh 


Lady 
Grouitch, 


franklin Madam 


Nordica, Irene and Violet Vanbrugh, Mrs. Arthur Glas 
gow, Mrs. Hamilton McCormick, the ( intess of Ilchester 
Mrs. de Young and Mrs. Camer (M le Young) f 
San Francisco, Sir William and Lady Byles, Hon. Hilda 
Chichester, Mrs. Richard McCreetr Prince and Princess 


Kropotkine, and Yvette Guilbert 


Ree 


Max Darewski's program at Bechstein Hall, June 28 
was constructed of the Haydn variatior n F minor 
Italian concerto by Bach; Glinka-Balakirew L’ Alouett 

Theme Varie Paderewski rhaps “ly No. 6, Liszt and 
four Chopin numbers—fantasie, nocturne, opus 15, N¢ 
mazurka, opus 33, No. 4; and the A flat polonaise P 


sessing a very musical temperament and a fluent techni 


this young artist gives great promise of much greater a 
complishments in the future if he will apy tt 
the more purely artistic and aesthetic side of pia play 
ing, ind analysis of peda ng, especia ly t ciation ft 
sustaining the note and combination of 1 
Ree 
The Marchesi Singing Academy pupils’ annua mncert 


will be 


given at Queen's Small Hall, July to, when the f 
lowing pupils will be eard: Phyll Ar ald, Mal 
Bryan, Norah Dall, Janet Elder, Maude Garnette, Hilda 
Herbert, Leach Lewis, Jeanne de la Motte, Marsden Owen 
nd Paola St. Clair 

ere 
Phe meert given by Isoline Harvey at Bechstein Hall 
June 27, proved this young violinist’s undoubted talent 
Her playing of the Bach A minor concerto was excellent 
ind gave ample evidence of good  conscientio tud 
And in some Kreisler arrangements the re ment f 
their conception was thoroughly outlined As to the vx 
linist’s technic the Tartini variations on a theme y Core 
gave full display Mi Harve wa isted Oswy 
Jones and Stuart Edward ocalists | sang, among 
other numbers, some composit f a hight d pleasing 
order from Miss Harvey's pen 
zee 
At the musical given by Mrs. Horace Porter » the 


Counci! Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. ] ¢ 27. Mr Mar 


27 
waret Meredith's “Musical | pisode, entitled The ¢ ip 
tive Lover,” was given, with Peggy Wynne as t pra 

and G. Macklin a tenor, Mrs. Meredit swccompanying a 
the piano Some very attracti ind well constructed 
vocal numbers have been written by Mr Meredith, and 
their harmonization is of superior order Miss Wynne 


ind Mr 


weniuine 


sang her arias charmingly Macklin proved hin 


self the possessor of operatic tenor nce T he 
little 


audience 


attractive composition was enthusiasti received 


by the Evetyn KAgsMANN 


perfor m 


At Cologne, the operatic festival 


of “Walkiire.” 


opened wit! 


ance 


is 
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Heinrich Hensel, a Wagner Tenor Who Can Sing. | 





In these days, when the world of singers and singing 
teachers is much stirred by the discussion of ‘method, 
is always a pleasure to point to one young singer who 
reveals in his art the qualities which are correct. When 
Heinrich Hensel made his American debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last season many recognized in him 
an artist of remarkable powers. A second appearance at 
New York’s aristocratic home of opera strengthened the 
first impressions, and so on until the close of the season 
Mr. Hensel had established himself so firmly with the 
pera going public that Signor Gatti-Casazza re-engaged 
him for the season of 1912-1913. Hensel, not only proved 
himself an artist of high rank, but he, thanks to his youth 
and intelligence, quickly adapted himself to American life. 
A student of men, with a keen, progressive mind, he felt 
the need of some coaching, and in order to gratify this 
desire the singer sought Oscar Saenger and so, during his 
residence in New York, took regular lessons from the 
American maestro, who has trained some of the best and 
most successful opera and concert artists. 

Heinrich Hensel had a great record before he crossed 
the Atlantic to sing for Americans. He holds the rank of 
court singer to the Grand Duke of Baden. He had achieved 
the highest success that awaits the artists engaged for the 
Wagner festivals at Bayreuth. Specially chosen, too, was 
this attractive and silver voiced artist for the music festi- 
vals in Wiesbaden, in which Emperor Wilhelm takes such 
a personal interest and for which his Majesty has the 
first and last word to say about singers engaged. Three 
consecutive years Hensel sang at the Wiesbaden festivals, 


winning golden opinions for his singing, and then being 
singled out for personal honors from his Emperor. And 
the first appearances at Wiesbaden lead to an imperial 
demand to sing at the Royal Opera in Berlin in a gala 
performance of the “Postillon of Lonjumeau.” But it is 
perhaps in the Wagnerian roles, like Lohengrin, Tann- 
hauser, Walther von Stolzing, Loge, Parsifal, and the 
two Siegfrieds (“Siegfried” and “Gétterdammeriing”’) 
that Hensel mounted the ladder to fame. However he 
has also enjoyed success in the more lyrical roles, such 
as Lionel in “Martha,” a part in which Hensel made his 
debut at Frankfort on the Main some twelve years ago. 

Unlike many German singers, Hense! does not shout; 
he sings. Again, like the best Teutonic singers, he is a 
superb actor. His graceful, slender figure and mobile 
features often recall the late Max Alvary, who in his day 
was idolized by the American people. Hensel seems des- 
tined to fill the niche made vacant by the death of Alvary. 
Hensel is thirty years old and happily married. 

The past summer Hensel has been one of the German 
singers at Covent Garden, London, who distinguished him- 
self and won that regard from the critical English which 
is so coveted by Continental singers. Like all cultivated 
Germans, Hensel is an excellent linguist, and that is one 
more reason why he has become so universally popular 
in English speaking countries. A singer who has won 
audiences in Berlin, Bayreuth, Wiesbaden, Frankfort on 
the Main, London, New York, and Philadelphia merits 
the adulation which the musical world reserves for its 
chosen favorites. 





“Do We Need a New National Song?" 
(From the Dramatic Mirror.) 
To the Editor of The Dramatic Mirror: 

Sik—It was with much interest that I read in this 
week's Mirror Walter Allen Rice's article, “Do We Need 
a New National Song?” 1 am frank to say that while 
his deductions that we really do need one may be true, 
vir, Kice is far trom the mark when he suggests that 
some “philanthropist like Carnegie with his golden wand 
shall pave the way for composers and publishers to the 
hearts of the people, and lay upon our country’s altar a 
new national song.” 

National songs are not and cannot be established by 
publishers or by philanthropists. Mr. Carnegie may select, 
for instance, a national song that appeals most intensely 
to his Scotch-American sense of patriotism, and decide 
to further its popularization with his immense financial 
resources. If he succeeded in such an enterprise he 
would not only have accomplished a most wonderful feat, 
greater far than the accumulation of his millions, and 
even nobler than the establishing of his libraries, but he 
also would have placed beyond peradventure of a doubt 
the too frequently believed principle that only those with 
money are privileged to render distinguished services to 
the human family. But, on the other hand, that very 
song that Mr, Carnegie, or a judge designated by him, 
would choose for popularization, might not at all appeal 
to the hot polloi, and all the funds expended on its fur- 
therance would be but waste. 

National songs cannot be projected and made popular 
by big financial backing, or even through the public 
schools. If the latter were the case, why is it that we 
never hear the parents of school children sing or whistle 
some of the new anthems that have so frequently been 
promoted in the schoolroom? Even the children them- 
selves are rarely heard singing these compositions out 
of the schoolroom. The principal reason is that these 
new songs are of too ephemeral a nature, whose origin 
or suggestion is based upon some passing fancy or trivial 
occurrence, 

Like artists, national songs are born, and not made. 
They are founded on some grand basic emotion that stirs 
all men and makes the whole world akin. The words are 
such as to strike the heartstrings with vibrating enthusi- 
asm, and the music lifts the soul to empyrian heights of 
zeal and imagination, 

lherefore it seems to me that there are but few ways 
open to establish a new national anthem. One is to wait 
until some immense national crisis arises, to awaken in 
all the people a sense of patriotic enthusiasm, and then 
let some real genius like Francis Scott Key or Rouget 
de Lisle produce an artlessly graond anthem that will 
make the whole pulse of the people vibrate. There may 
he arguments put forth that such an occasion was upon 
us at the time of our late Spanish war. But the fact that 
our victory was a foregone conclusion, and that the con- 
test was such an unequal one, made it to happen that the 
nation felt secure and no sense of trepidation came upon 
us. We need do nothing to spur us on to herculean ef- 
fort, and we did not feel the want of something to inspire 


desperate courage against an overwhelming foe. Then, 
again, the songs that were promoted at that time (at least 
those which came to my notice) were so commonplace, 
from a literary point so trashy, even slangy, and from a 
musical point so uninspiring and positively unimaginative, 
that they could not live longer than the period in which 
the publishers promoted them financially. Many of them, 
too, were so cheaply sentimental that self-respecting patri- 
ots felt ashamed of them. 

Another manner in which to establish a new national 
anthem, and in my weak judgment probably the surest, 
is for some playwright to produce a drama of the nation, 
depicting some intense moment in our history, or creating 
some imaginative crisis in our national life which calls 
for a soul-stirring anthem, and let some able composer 
create for it a composition which will rouse the house to 
the wildest spells of enthusiasm. Everybody would then 
be leaving the house humming and whistling the new na- 
tional melody, and soon it would spread over the entire 
face of our country. And if it is based on the broad plat- 
form of true human emotion, and contains imagination 
that appeals to the lowly as well as to the “highbrows,” 
it must and will live forever. 

In song writing it is a well-known fact that theatrical 
presentation promotes better and more securely than all 
other ways, and that a song which is a stage success gains 
popularity which all the money of Mr. Carnegie cannot 
buy. Therefore if some dramatist succeeds in presenting 
a real stage success and finds a composer who can collab- 
orate with him equally successfully, there will be no ques 
tion but that we shall attain the much desired new an- 
them. 

But for all that, the composer is going to have a task 
to create a melody as inspiring as our “Star Spangled 
Banner.” God bless the tune—it will live forever! 

Josern Cart Barer. 





Rudolph Ganz in America. 

With engagements coming in rapidly, Rudolph Ganz, the 
eminent Swiss pianist, will remain in this country until 
next May or even later. His tour, under the management 
of Charles L. Wagner, opening September 24, with a series 
of joint recitals with Riccardo Martin, will take him 
through many of the prominent Western cities, where he 
will play return engagements later in recital. Both as hon- 
orable man of the world and great artist Rudolph Ganz 
has made an enviable reputation for himself, and all are 
glad to welcome his return this second season under Mr. 
Wagner's management, since by returning thus soon will 
he better reap the reward of his splendid success of last 
season 





New Arion Leader. 
To succeed Julius Lorenz, Richard Trunk has been 
elected as conductor of the Arion Singing Society of New 
York. 





“The Damnation of Faust’ pleased the Mannheim pub- 
lic greatly not long ago. ’ 
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DR. MILLER ON THE PSYCHICAL VOICE. 
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myself and others, to see if this could not be done in a 
Quackenbos, psychiatrist and physician, 
restored her to life after every one had said that she 
would die, to the satisfaction of the physicians who were 
connected with the case. This he did by suggesting to 
her that she could not die as she had earthly work to 


normal way. Dr. 


perform, and doing that constantly for three days, against 
such vital signs as temperature 108, respiration sixty and 
seventy, pulse uncountable; in fact, a moribund condition 
throughout. As I have said, desiring to overcome this 
by the usual means employed by physicians, she deter- 
mined to forego suggestive or hypnotic treatment, seeking 
rather to reconstruct and effect a permanent cure in the 
abdominal region, the seat of the original trouble, in this 
way than through control by mental suggestion. I verit- 


ably believe, however, that were she to receive proper 
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Executing a commission to write song called “Snow Flakes.” 





mental suggestion, she would sing as well and probably 
better than ever, and that it could be made permanent 
Possibly it might result in a permanent cure of her mal 
ady by causing that part of her brain which co-operates 


_with the abdominal cavity to influence the weakened ab- 
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dominal part, thus providing a working basis for its 
gradual cure.” 

“Why did you employ a layman to hypnotize your pa- 
tient instead of men of the profession?” 

“Professor Quackenbos, the well known psychiatrist of 
Columbia, and Professor J. Haberman, professor of neu- 
rological therapeutics at Columbia, developed the idea but 
reported that there were no proper cases available and 
they mentioned the impossibility of producing cases in 
time to show the singing voice, thus showing the extreme 
rarity of cases where science awakens sleeping art. Un- 
til I met him recently as the control of Miss Graham, | 
did not know Mr. Munter. I have found him absolutely 
conscientious, ready to use his great power in the aid 
of science, fair in his dealings, and perfectly willing to 
develop this idea in the furtherance of vocal art science. 
Having witnessed his remarkable power upon personal 
friends of mine and patients of other doctors, I felt that 
| could unhesitatingly vouch for the genuineness of this 
hypnotism, especially as at different meetings | had sev- 
eral doctors examine the patients, including none other 
than my colleagues, Dr. Muckey and Professor Hallock, 
of Columbia University, who were directly interested in 
this meeting. 

“I might add here that one of the requests made of 
me by the committee of the State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was that they would like to see the case demon- 
strated, in order to learn its value. The appearance of 
Miss Graham upon this occasion was not a suggestion of 
mine. The same may be said of her appearance before 
the American Rhinological and Otological Society, a so 
ciety which represents the best elements in all that con- 
cerns the voice, from the four quarters of the United 
States. In the latitute given me, they suggested that | 
make public a history of this case because of its value 
and interest to the public at large, as well as that of the 
society. After this submission of facts before these com- 
petent bodies and before competent men, I think you will 
agree with me that there is no doubt of her hypnotization, 
or, as some people have said, that state resulting from 
mental suggestion.” 

“Has she naturally a voice?” 

“During one of her best seances, after making a re- 
markable record of Nevin’s ‘Rosary,’ Dr. Connor and Dr 
Muckey asked if she could be brought out of the hyp- 
notic state and made to sing in a natural way. Mr. Mun 
ter immediately did this. Dr. Muckey then asked her 
to sing, ‘Flee as a Bird,’ and this she was unable to re 
produce. ‘Way Down Upon the Suwanee River’ was 
then suggested and she did not even know the words and 
could not complete the song. 
voice and a very shrinking and frightened manner, she 
finally sang ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ”’ 


In a thin, piping, tremulous 


“Before she saw you had she received any musical 
education or had any opportunities to practice with the 
phonograph ?” 

“Close questioning revealed the fact that she had but 
a common school education, with the ordinary privileges 
open to a school girl, and that she never paid any atten 
tion to even to such as were offered; she never had a 
phonograph, nor did Mr. Munter, until | suggested that 
one be used for this experiment.” 

“What led you to these conclusions and experiments?" 

“They were the result of long years of experience and 
associations, having especially in mind my conversations 
with Dudley Buck, Madame Zeigler, Evan Williams, Her- 
bert Wilber Greene, Adelaide Gerscheidt, Miss Blainey, 
John Dennis Mehan, Dr. Muckey, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
Charles Rice, Carl Martin, Pizzarello, William Courtney, 
Louis Arthur Russell and Hetedieux, as well as many 
other vocal teachers of note, with whom this question of 
psychology has been brought up. These gifted people had 
reached, through their artistic and intuitive processes, a 
‘l know that 
can make others produce 
them, without the usual years of study.’ 


state of mind expressed by one as follows 
I can make correct tones and 
From this con- 
census of expression there was born in me the desire to 
develop, by simple and direct means if possible, a correct 
something which can be _ reflected 
from their minds and that any one can grasp; a correct 
tone produced in such a way that it thrills everyone who 


psychological voice, 


hears it and convinces them that at last they have pro- 
duced the right tone. 

“One who has always possessed these powers, by reason 
of his grasp of song and his ability to conform his con 
said his great secret of 
Another, a lady of 
refinement and education, who employs a nice discrimina- 


ceptions to those of his audience, 
sticcess was a sensation of stretch. 
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tion in voice production work, said, ‘I believe the time time and it was noticeable that in singing these arias her produced, that she would have carried that principle 
will come when the embodiment of many vocal points can power was transferred to him and he suggested to her through her entire singing and the columns of Corti would 
be manifested by the pupil in one grand psychological this method of procedure,—that this over-tone combina- not have tired and that she would grow in tone produc 
sensation.” To this erudite and wholesome lady I put ion seemed to be connected with everything which she tion; that the same power that brought about dissociation 
this question, ‘What do you mean by this sensation you heard produced from the phonograph. But gradually she could bring this to pass and move it until she would be 
refer to?) To which she replied, ‘It is something re seemed to grow listless and refused to sing it, standing in full possession of her faculties, and realize that she 
ected from my mind that | can make any one grasp’; and in front of the phonograph and uttering no tone at all. had at last gained what she was seeking—the power, abil 
: she illustrates it by making her pupils sing at first an In fact, all our experiments ceased for a time on account ity and capacity to sing in opera which she had desired 
ordinary, insipid tone, and then she tells them, ‘Now, of the supposed fact that the spring of information de in her most golden of dreams, provided the voice had at 
contact your spine as you sing the tone.’ This instruc tained that standard required in the world of voice values 
tion, she said, the pupils followed and it was quite appar today.” 
ent that a correct tone had been produced Is this test of hypnotism practicable 
‘To a certain teacher I personally explained, for two ‘Yes; there are several objections positively made 
hours, the psychological point she was after, with ex most every person who has studied the subject. Onc 
cerpts taken from many authorities, giving many illustra that it is impracticable because it is injurious to tl 
tions as well. After discussing and reading these extracts, patient. Secondly, it establishes the habit of hypnotism 
turning over to an illustration of the inside of the body, Thirdly, the popular prejudice against hypnotism or al 
without a single thing within it, he cried, in great glee. lowing anyone to operate on your own mind instead 
‘l have it, here it is.’ It was just the outline of the body yourself. Fourthly, to the normal being the int1 f 
space used for singing purposes.” me brain upon another subject is revolting, to say the 
‘Are these the only reasons that led you to the adop least. For instance, I had an obsession when I was al 
tion of hypnotic suggestion for voice work?” to announce this test which caused me to hesitate when 
l “No; there are many others. One was the influence of [ saw this sweet, plain, simple girl lying there with het 
/ the brain itself upon voice work head helpless, waiting for another person's brain to be 
“By this you mean what?’ attached to her medula w governs the various au 
“To my mind the voice is one grand series of well-gov tonomies, in order to allow it t ndergo a psycho-ph 
erned autonomies, controlled by the brain. In hypnotiz cal operation for Me advancement of science; and I ended 
| tion you have four forces at work,—the subject, the oper my snnouncement by saving, ‘Let these thoughts sir lee 
| ator, the suggestion and the power of dissociation Phis rHE FOOD OF LOVI into your brain, so that we may judge better of their 
young girl, of refined nature, of medium position in life I just feed on Debussy lune 
under the power of her employer, wishes to sing. Thx “So do I—but between feedings 1 cat beefsteak With —_ reason the following pictur , 
dominating mind of the operator selects one idea, namely veloped from this subject had ceased, because of inability like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky before me Abe 
to sing like a great opera singer his, the subject desires It was soon discovered, however, when Mr. Munter as a vear ago | had a most interesting talk in the presenc: 
greatly. The more she desires it the more easily does sumed control and started her upon her former course f Harry Rowe Shelley and Mrs, Spiegelberg at a private 
she place herself in a state of receptivity leading to that that she responded the same as formerly Perhaps it is house upon the subject of music and voice, and he 
idea rhe more often it is done the more perfect the possible for me to suggest explanation, which is that morning before | went to this lecture the mother 
hypnotization becomes. The hypnotizer and the operator he resonator isolates but one tone and that a funda student from Princeton gave me the following informa 
(the latter not being a professional vocalist) has re mental, the columns of the Corti become tired and nature _ tion My son stood towering over the rest of the crowd 
: ceived the suggestion that a phonograph be used. He refuses to respond to something which so mechanical that watched this serious accident | all of the come 
i projects his idea of the phonograph and of the singer int and artificial to go away except himself and the policeman Who ha 
i | the brain of the subject. The phonograph idea is a com “Dr. Miller, do you think from this failure of the hyp taken charge of it. I suddenly saw him step 
plex one but all its component parts are adopted as a notic vore to resp nd to a fundamental, that it shows to the crushed automobile i por " the Tt nel ‘ 
i unit by the brain. The more powerful the operator and the correct scientific voice analysis is of no value, from the same time saying to the policema Pick that up 
the more receptive the subject, combined with the sleep 1 physical point of view?’ On inquiry afterwards it developed that he had spoken 
ing art that is there, the greater is the flood of song that “I certainly do not. I believe that if the inherent qual to the policeman who did not seem to know what it wa 


fortt 0 nate to the idea of po gested , ; ~~, ; , 
breaks forth, proportionate to the idea of power suggestec ity of the human voice, with all its over-tones, had been and that he iid to him Why, that is the man’s 
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: 1 asked Mr. Munter if it was possible for her to do that Ped 
by him suggesting to her that she sing for us the perfect 
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— fect scientific analysis developed by Dr. Muckey and j 
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“Could her mind be transferred to your power while 


she is in the hypnotic state?” 
“Mr. Munter said that he could do so and, at will, he 
transferred her mind into the power of that of Professor 
! Hallock and mine.” 
3 was this proved?’ 


How 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 


“By the fact that when we asked her questions or tried 


to control her before he had transferred the power, we . 
received no response, no recognition. Immediately on 
transferring to us the power she did exactly as we wished 


she responded to our questions and did as we told her 
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New Bookings for Gisela Weber. 


\ntonia Sawyer reports some new and important book- 
ings for Gisela Weber, the violinist. Other engagements 
had to be canceled and some others refused because of 
one tour. Madame Weber is to play with the Cincinnati 


Symphony Orchestra in December. Other contracts closed 





GISELA WEDER. 


are for meerts and recitals in Erie, Pa., Omaha, Kansas 
City, M ind then further West. 

Madame Weber is an artist of the scholarly type; she 
plays the clas with consummate finish, but she continues 
to add to her repert onstantly modern works that have 
narked musical valu The violinist will begin her sea 

m with a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, the date 
to be announced later in the summer During the re- 
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mainder of the summer Madame Weber may play at sev- 
eral of the Chautauquas, as well as at some of the elite 
resorts. 

The Weber-Behrens Ensemble is also booked for con- 
certs in the autumn and winter in the West. 





Musical Philanthropy at Marquette. 

At Marquette, Michigan, far removed from the noises 
of the world, there lives a real musician and a truly char- 
itable woman, Mrs. Alton True Roberts, who at one time 
was not unknown in the musical world as a vocalist, Mrs 
Roberts, being blessed with this world’s goods, is able to 
devote her time to music without having to seek recom 
pense for her service. The noblest form of charity ts 
being practised by Mrs. Roberts, who, from time to time, 
visits the penitentiary at Marquette and sings for the pris 
mers 

The following excellent program was given by her a 


few weeks ago: 


\nnie Laurie Spree ere saeenye Lady John Scott 
Bes THOME boc ceeccacderciccoes seer Old Scotch 
Pepe ONES in dcsaccheevcedutess Marzials 
The Tisery TCG icoccccccece .» +++ Molloy 
Voices, of Spring, waltz song ............ lohann Strauss 
Ce ce, cc ance hs so be techn Weeds hana rehks «eee. Sinding 
The Publican (asta aewesuveesetheess Van der Wate 
Eye Hath Not Seen (The Holy City) ia ; 5a wae aes 


The Year's at the Spring ...... ciate ..--Mrs. Beach 
One Fine Day (Madame Butterfly) ........ ivteue Puccini 
Four songs from An April Heart Clough-Leighte 

When Spring Awakes. 

A Little Maiden Loves a Boy 

The World is Full of April 

You and I and April 

To manager M. H. Hanson, who recently visited Mar 
quette, Mrs. Roberts showed some of the letters she re- 
ceived from the prisoners who were favored by her sing- 
ing. These epistles reveal feeling and manly gratitude 
that would do credit to men seemingly better than those 
unfortunates in the Marquette penitentiary Evidently, 
Mrs. Roberts’ singing will do as much to redeem the men 
as the preaching by some of the chaplains. A good woman 
with a beautiful and cultivated voice can render society a 
great service and Mrs. Roberts is doing that in the town 
where she lives, At the penitentiary the singer was 
obliged to grant cight encores. The program offered was 
printed, same as it would have been tor a public concert 


Mrs. Morrill’s Summer Class at Darien. 

Laura FE. Morrill has a number of her professional and 
ther pupils as members of her summer class at Darien, 
Conn. Among these singers are Lillia Snelling, the mezzo 
soprano, for three seasons with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company ; Harriet Orchard, a soprano of marked promise, 
now singing in a Brooklyn church; Claire Peteler, an 
earnest student; Jessie Northcroft and Frida Hilbrand, 
both working intelligently Nona Malli, who has been 
appearing in London, where her singing was much ad 
mired, is expected to join Mrs. Morrill’s class later in the 
summer, Other pupils soon to arrive in Darien include 
several from Boston, one of whom, Bertha Barnes, is an 
excellent vocalist and a successful teacher herself. Har 
old Nason, Russell Bliss and Lawrence Paetzold, of the 
New York classes, are due this week. 

Mrs. Morrill has recently heard from her pupil, Florence 
Chapman, who has gone back to her home in Lincoln, Neb., 
much benefited by her studies with Mrs. Morrill in New 
York. Miss Chapman has sung in the West before large 
audiences and her voice, interpretation ana style have 
earned praises from the discriminating. At present, Miss 
Chapman is filling an engagement in the First Christian 
Science Church in her city; the young lady will return to 
New York in September and resume her lessons with Mrs 
Morrill. 

Darien, Conn., is charmingly located on Long Island 
Sound, some miles above Stamford Gerrit Smith and 
Arthur Phillips are some of the musical personages who 
have summer homes in the vicinity. 





Tie Wagner of Managers. 

Sandwiched in between his New York activities last 
week Charles L. Wagner, manager for Alice Nielsen and 
John McCormack, among other stars, made a hurried trip 
to Albany and closed four additional dates for the Irish 
tenor in Albany, Troy, Schenectady, and Pittsfield ( Mass. ) 





Recent performances at the Dortmund Opera wer 
“Elektra,” “Secret of Suzanne,” “Flauto Solo” (d’Albert), 
“Konigskinder,” “Otello.” “Der Kuhreigen.” “Stella 
maris.” 
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Tina Lerner's Recent London Success. 

Tina Lerner, the distinguished Russian pianist, scored 
an extraordinary success at her recent recital in London, 
winning the unqualified praise of the entire press. Some 
notices follow: 

It takes first rate playing to go straight through Schumann's piano 
forte sonata in F sharp minor without letting the interest flag some 
where It is usually the scherzo which is the stumbling block, 
but Tina Lerner, who played the sonata at her recital yesterday 
afternoon, gave this movement with so much vivacity and such a 
varied touch that it did not for a moment sound heavy or lumpy 


as it does sometimes even when it is 


n sympathetic hands The 
same vivacious cnergy combined with firm rhythmical contro] and 
Striking textual accuracy marked her playing of the last movement 
which was also given with just the air of phantasy which it needs. 
A group of pieces by Chopin which followed gave the player a chance 
of showing off her delicate mezzoforte and piano touch. It was 
particularly noticeable in the studies in F major and G flat and 
again in the tarantelle, while the lovely nocturne in F sharp minor 
was given with a breadth in the middle section which made the 
required contrast with the two extremes without overbalancing them. 
Liszt's “Ricordanza™” was then played with delightful facility and 
consistently beautiful touch, and the concert came to an end wit 
Pabst’s paraphrase of airs from “Eugen Onegin.”—London Times, 


June 1s, 1912 


Delightful indeed was the hour spent in the Aeolian Hall yester 
day afternoon listening to the young Russian ;ianist, Tina Lerner 
Here we have a refined and winning personality expressing its *!t 
with perfect technical efficiency and considered thought Within the 
circuit of her powers—and it is by no means a limited one—the 


young artist presides over her nent in a truly masterly man 





ner, investing her texts with a that is hard to d 





scribe.—London Daily Telegraph, June 15, 1912 
A glittering technic and sound musicianly knowledge enabled her 
to give a splendid reading of Schumann's sonata in F sharp minor 


which established her position as a musician of remarkable energy 


and resource London Standard, June 15, 1912 
Tina Lerner has a remarkably brilliant technic and a subtle sense 
of rhythm that seems to be the special property of the Russians 


whether they be dancers or musicians. One has rarely beard the 


Schumann F sharp minor sonata expressed so clearly, and with so 





firm a command over the infinite variety of color that a pe: fectly 


controlled touch can give One’ never feels that Miss Lerner is 





aiming at any special effect and with all its finish her style never 


loses its spontaneity \ larghetto of Mozart's was played with a 











volume of tone that scarcely varied from beginning to end, yet de 
spite its almost studied reticence, the performance was full of char 
acter Weber's “Rondo Brill was nother succ s*, and an 
excellent example of ho at ve th hackneyed work 
can sound when it is sic and 1 as edium for 
display London Star, lune 15 gi2 

Schumann's F sharp minor sonata (op. 11) contains a movement 


of genuine emotion which in its relation to what precedes and fo 
lows it, calls for comprehensive temperament Miss Lerner gave 
convincing effect to every phrase, which i@to say that the sonats 
could scarcely have been better played. She had previously command 
ed equal admiration wit pieces by Mozart and Weber, the vivacity 
of her technic being not the least of her claims to distinction 
London Morning Post, June 15, 1912 


The young Russian pianist, Tina Lerner, is gifted with all thore 





qualities which make a piar recital exciting and wonderfu 
instead of a cold display of what hard work and application can 
achieve. At her recital on Friday Miss Lerner expressed herse'f as 
easily as a bird sings. In Chopin, Weber, Mozart and Schumann 

and notably in Mozart—she invested every bar with her own thought 
A pianist of such charm and talent, of such simplicity, has no diffi 
culty in winning the hearts of an audience Young as she is, Miss 


Lerner is a master and it would be difficult to praise her beyon« 


her deserts.—The Lady, June 18, 1912 





Plans for Worcester Music Festival. 

The Worcester County Music Festival is completing plans 
for the fifty-fifth annual festival which will be held in 
Mechanics Hall September 30 to October 4. The feature 
of the festival will be the performance of the new work, 
the oratorio “Ruth” by Prof. Georg Schumann of Berlin, 
at the Thursday evening concert Wednesday evening 
Horatio Parker's “Hora Novissima” will be the work 
given, with an older work to complete the program. Louise 
Homer, contralto, has been engaged to sing the contralto 
role of Ruth and Alma Gluck will sing the soprano role 
in “Hora Novissima.” Both are Metropolitan Opera stars 
and both will appear on the Friday evening, or “Artists’ 
Night” program. Margaret Keyes, contralto, who has 
been engaged to sing in “Hora Novissima,”’ Yolande Mero, 
the Hungarian pianist, and Irma Seydel, the youthful 
violinist virtuoso of Boston, include the list of artists who 
have been engaged by the management, so far 





Christine Miller with St. Paul Orchestra. 

Because of her great success as soloist at one of the 
popular concerts of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra last 
February, Christine Miller has been engaged for an even 
ing concert next season. The following notices from th« 
Milwaukee press speak of Miss Miller's success with the 
Arion Club of that city 

Miss Miller is a singer of excellent ability, having an unusually 
charming stage presence. which adds much to the effectiveness of 
her interpretations Her voice is splendidly schooled, appealing 
in quality and of exceptional range, although not of great dimen- 
sions. Her singing is marked by interpretative ability of high de 
gree.—Milwaukee Sentinal, February 16, 1912 


As the soloist in the “Thirteenth Psalm.” Miss Miller displayed 
supreme discrimination in voice modulation and was emphatically 





magnetic in her splendid conception of the soulful sentiment of the 
composer. Although not copious in its volume, Miss Miller's voice 
$s vibrant and impressive, and her interpretations eminently satis 


factory.— Milwaukee Daily News, February 16, 1912 


Miss Miller was in excellent form and sang with a joy and en 
thusiasm which she infused into the avpreciative audience. Her 
e 


voice ts pliable and rich Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, January 





In Mendelssol “Thirteenth Psalu she sang with a warmth, 
freshn ss and sympathetic ppeal which was highly captivating Ir 
the Debussy aria she evinced a dramatic force and narrative fervor 


which was unexpected In the lighter 


MacFadyen number Miss 


Miller revealed a charming modesty of ner, ‘artistic discrimina 








tion and a rich tone color 





which is especially round and full in the 
lower register Milwaukee Journal, February 16, 1901 


MUSIC IN ST. LOUIS. 
St. Lours, Mo., July 1, ror2 
Several St. Louis singers will take leading parts in the 
comic opera “The Merry Milk Maid” to be put on at Piasa 
Chautauqua about August 1, under the direction of E. M 
Johnson, superintendent of music of the public schools in 
East St. Louis. Among the soloists will be Blanche Henick, 
contralto; Grace McEvers, soprano; and Louis Temple 
man, baritone; all pupils of FE. A. Taussig 
RRR 
Dr. Augustus Milner, who has spent the last two years 
in Berlin studymg with Schoen Rene, was in St. Louis a 
few days ago. Dr. Milner met with great success in the 
spring festivals on the Pacific coast, and expects to leave 
for Germany in two or three week He will make his 
home there, and will make another coasts-to-coast tour 
next spring under the management of Eugene Knester 
nae 
vas been in New York for 
some time has been visiting in St. Louis. Miss Withlin has 


Rose Withlin, contralto, who 


spent some time studying in Europe since she left St 
Louis some years ago. She expects to leave for Canada 
about July 15, and has engagements to sing with the Minne 


apolis Orchestra and the ( Apollo Club this fall 





Agnes Hanick, the St. Louis soprano, has left for New 
York, whence she will soon sail for Italy to take up her 
operatic work there 

Davin J, MACDONALD 


Benefit of Norfolk Missionary Society. 

With a list of notable artists, including the names of 
Christine Miller, Louise Villani, Evan Williams, David 
Bispham and Aibert Spalding, and a subsidiary quartet 
made up of Minnie Welch Edmond, soprano, Flora 
Hardie, contralto, Thomas A. Thomas, tenor, and Donald 
Chalmers, bass, under the direction of Charles Heinroth, 
Organist and conductor, with Andre Benoist, accompanist, 
the cighteenth annual musical entertainment for the bene 
fit of the Norfolk (Conn,) Home Missionary Society, 
promises to equal in brilliancy the former efforts in be- 
half of this worthy cause. As usual, the concert will be 
held at the Congregational Church of that town, July 24 
and the interesting program provided under the direction 
of Thomas H. Thomas, with Miss Eldridge as sponsor, 
promises a musical feast for the prominent musicians as 
sembled in that beautiful town for their summer outing, 
and for the countryside at large also 


Thayer Pupils in Song Recital. 

Lillian Aldrich Thayer, formerly head of the voice depart 
ment at Oxford College, Ohio, presented some of her 
pupils in a song recital at the First M. E. Church, ‘n 
Hamilton, Ohio. The pupils appearing were, J. Thomas 
Morgan, Ruth Sloneker, Mabel Andrews, Caroline Leib, 
Joseph W. Clokey, Mrs. William Minton, Sara Taylor 
Florence See, Ruth Irwin, Ruth Hemenway, Elizabeth 
Drapier. The songs on the program were from the com 
positions of Schumann, Brahms, Henschel, Liza Lehmann 
Woodman, Tschaikowsky, Bohm, Hammond, Carmen. Bond 
Gaynor, Pinsuti, Guy d'Hardelot. Nevin, Finden, Mas 
Dowell and Schubert After teaching at Oxford College 


nine years, Miss Thayer went to Germany for a period of 





a 
study and then returned to America and opened her own 


studio in Hamilton 





George Hamlin at Lake Placid. 

George Hamlin, tenor of the Chicago Opera Company 
has arrived at his summer home in Lake Pla where 
he motored all the way from Chicago. The trip covered 
five days. Mr. Hamlin will go to the Pacific coast with 
the opera company next spring. It is planned that he will 
give the first Sunday afternoon concert in the new Aco 
lian Hall, New York city, on November 3 





The De Kovens Sail. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald de Koven sailed for Europe last 
While abroad, Mr. de 
Koven will arrange for productions of “Robin Hood” it 
Paris and Berlin.” 


week, to be gone until September 


’ 
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Ou, American composer, quo vadis? 
crea ieasdincian 
CHEAP teachers take little, but give less. 
a 
A new book just published in London is called 
“The Romance of the Fiddle.” The chief romance 
about the fiddle generally is its price. 
palialiirebenie 


PHILADELPHIA reports that the National Saen- 
gerfest held there recently faces a deficit of $10,000. 
Philadelphia brewers ought to pay the loss out of 
their week’s profits. 

ES ce 

As the next series of Olympic contests, in 1916, 
is to be held at Berlin, no one need be surprised if 
competitions for fiddlers, pianists, songsters and 
opera composers be included in the list of sports. 

——_—_@—__— 

Tue news, cabled to the United States and pub- 
lished in the daily press, stating that the tenor Mar- 
tinelli had been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is no doubt true, but up to this date the 
contract has not been signed. 

Rar a 

INTERNAL rumblings from the Vesuvius of grand 
opera and a lava of words flowing constantly, force 
the conclusion that Oscar Hammerstein’s contem- 
plated New York eruption with another opera ven- 
ture is by no means to be regarded as having been 
given up. 

sions 

ATTENTION is called by a London contemporary 
to the fact that the hundredth anniversary is at 
hand of the introduction of the waltz into England. 
There was violent opposition to the dance at first, 
even Byron being an anti-waltzer. What would he 
say to the latter day turkey trot? 

i 

Eucen p’ALpert’s new opera “Die toten Augen” 
is not to be produced at Dresden in November, as 
was announced prematurely by German newspapers. 
The composer will not have his work finished before 
next spring and has not made any arrangements 
whatsoever regarding its premiere. 


En 





Anp to think, in these days of summer zephyrs, 
plashing wavelets and whispering forests, of tennis, 
golfing, motoring, fishing, boating, of general loaf- 
ing and flirting with leisure, that six months from 
now we will be sitting in concert halls listening with 
strained attention to “Heldenleben” and taking se- 
riously the troubles of Tristan and the agony of 
\ida! 

———— 

Exsa Rueccer, the Belgian cellist, hos gone into 
Her debut was made at the Orpheum 
Vaudeville is 


vaudeville. 
Theater, Winnipeg, last Monday. 
planning to draw material from the concert field 
next season more extensively than ever before, a 
step that must meet with popular approval if 
all the recruits are to be of the class of Elsa Rueg- 
ger. For the artists, vaudeville offers longer en- 
gagements and better pay than concert conditions 
warrant. 
cinema pemnninae 

Our Italian brief this issue tells interesting 
things about Toscanini which indicate that New 
York may lose that gifted conductor. That would 
not be surprising. New York shipped Theodore 
Thomas to Cincinnati and Chicago. It sent Paur 
to Pittsburgh and Berlin, where, in the latter place, 
he is one of the leading Royal Opera conductors. 
It got rid of Mott! in a hurry and gave him the 
opportunity to show in Munich that he could raise 
the city into a place of international musical re- 
nown and pilgrimage. It drove out Gustav Mahler, 
a directorial genius of the highest order, and now it 
is doing its best to have Toscanini’s activities trans- 
planted. The city is accustomed to the control of 
the third and fourth rate class of conductors and as 
soon as a man demonstrates a higher capacity the 


machinery is put in motion to remove him. Any- 
way there is no possibility of a high grade, artistic 
conductor to remain in a place where the critical 
fraternity has commercial interests in the concerts, 
operas and musical institutions. Such conditions 
make criticism a means toward personal aggran- 
dizement, and in the struggle to resist this, the great 
conductor, who is expected to co-operate, must de- 
cline and retire. Toscanini cannot conduct “Cyra- 
no”; that must be plain to all of us. 
cemntianial initia 


CoM MENTING on the movement among the piano 
pedagogues to license instructors, the New York 
Press bewails the passing of the lady teacher, who 
confessed to being incompetent, but had to give les- 
sons in order to make a living. There are many 
other lines of endeavor open to the lady, for in- 
stance, demonstrating a fireless cooker or doing 
fancy laundering. It is much higher art to flute a 
frill finely than to botch a Boccherini minuet badly. 
We fear that the sympathy of the New York Press 
is misapplied. 

SER a “Reser 

Ferrari-Fontana, the tenor who is to marry or 
has married Frau Matzenauer, and who is with her 
in South America, is a heroic tenor who sings in 
Italian such Wagner roles as Tristan, Siezmund, 
Siegfried, etc. Like Matzenauer in Germany, he 
also has abrogated his contracts in Italy and, al- 
though engaged for Naples and other cities for next 
season, he prefers to pay a fine, in order to be with 
Matzenauer and sing in New York. She will prob- 
ably give him lessons in the Germanic Wagnerian 
style, which is still more robust than the Italian. 

cnineeenatll een 


Paris rumors that Maurice Renaud, the baritone, 
is to retire very soon from grand opera bear out 
Tue Musicar Courier’s assertion that his voice no 
longer is of the quality to delight the ear or to al- 
low of the attainment of mellifluous ensemble in 
performances assisted by Renaud. There can be 
no question of his talents as an actor, but mere his- 
trionism does not constitute a great opera singer, 
and therefore Renaud shows wisdom in fading out 
of public sight before his once brilliant reptitation 
is lost altogether and the admiration of his auditors 
turns to pity. 

—<o- 

A NOVEL departure in the way of summer music 
is that afforded by the Volpe symphony concerts, 
which began on the Astor Hotel roof garden last 
Monday evening. High class programs, not too 
pedantic, however, are to take the place of the tin- 
kling ragtime tunes and musical comedy piffle usual- 
ly heard at New York’s outdoor evening concerts, 
and it remains to be seen whether our resident grass 
widowers and our vacationing visitors from out of 
town will measure up to the really artistic entertain- 
ment provided for them by the progressive Astor 
Hotel management. 

emmamninenilpnceieeciene 


By the will of the late Alfred L. Seligman, killed 
in an automobile accident, the Young Men’s Svm- 
phony Orchestra is left $20,000 and the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra receives $2,500. Also, the 
executors of the estate are given power to buy nec- 
essary instruments for the members of the Young 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra. Much surprise is ex- 
pressed in musical circles that no bequest fell to 
the lot of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, for Mr. 
Seligman always had been generally regarded as 
the chief patron of that organization. It is, on the 
whole, a good sign, however, that our wealthy citi- 
zens make provision in their wills for orchestral 
endeavor of a serious kind, and some day, through 
a testamentary source, New York may be enabled 
to possess a permanent symphony organization. 
Messrs. Carnegie, Rockefeller, Morgan, Gould, 
Vanderbilt, Mills, Mackay, Kahn, Belmont, Schiff 
and Whitney are at liberty to regard this as a hint. 
if they like. 
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USICAL MATTERS IN ITALY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 








MiLan, June 26, 1912 
In reference to the death of the head of the 
house of Ricordi, Giulio, after giving some slight 


biographical reminiscences, the Berlin Boersen- 


Courier makes these statements, which I shall pub- 
lish in German and then freely translate: 


Nm Yahre 1881 war die eingige Stonfurrengfirma in 
Stalten, Der Mufifverlag der Witwe Lucca in Mailand, 
um den Preis bon givet Willionen Lire vom Hauje Ricordi 
fauflic) wbernommen worden und Giulio Micordi befand 
jid) Darnad in der beneidensiverten Lage eines Monopol- 
inbaber8 in der WMujifinduftrie Ataliens. Ym —. des 
ausidlieklichen Verlagsredts der Werte aller. bedeutenderen 
Mujifer Ataliens des Aahrhunderts, wie Verdi, Roffini, 
Vellini, Donizetti, Pondielli ufto. fonnte er allen Theater 
unternehmern, Songertmeiitern, Wufifhandlern ufiw. feine 
Gefege vorfdreiben, und feine Tatigfeit hatte aiweifellos 
vom fegenSreiciten Cinfluy fiir Die mufifalifce CEntiwid 
lung Xtaliens fein fdnnen, tent fie ibr Schivergeridt 
weniger ausfdlieflic) gu Gunjten der fommergiellen Ynter 
efien dDe8 Verlagshaufes geltend gemacht hatte. RNamentlicd 
die jungen Somponijten flagten, dak es ihnen obne die 
Proteftion des Haufes Ricordi unmoglich fei, ihre Werke 
gur Wuffiihbrung gu bringen, dak diefes eS aber vorgoge, Die 
alten, woblerprobten Gleife weiter gu befabren, die ibnen 
geringere RKojten und ficherere Einnahbmen verbiirgen. Wus 
dDiefem Grunde wurde vom Haufe Ricordi aud) die Wuffiih 
rung ber Wagnerfden Opern febr lange vergogert, und fie 
werden von ibm aud heute nod) wenig begiinitigt, obgleidh 
fie gum Micordifden Verlag fiir Atalien gebdren. Nur 
wenigen neueren Somponijten, wie Catalani, Frandetti 
Boito, Puccini, ijt eS gelungen, das Cis gu DdDurchbreden 
und fid) Die Gunit Ricordis au erwerben, ohne welde die 
Welt mohl niemals ettwwas von ihrer Erifteng erfabren ha 
ben wwiirde. NXbhre Werle gebiren jest gum cijernen Be 
jtande der Firma und namentlid) Diejenigen Puccinis, wel: 
der inawifcden Teilhaber der Firma getworden ijt, werden 
mit allen Stiinften Der Reflame in der gangen Welt pro 
tegiert. Wer aber vermag gu jagen, wie viele twirdige 
Talente in Dem vom mufifalijden Genius fo reid begiin 
jtiqten Lande diefer Verhaltniffe wegen unerfannt geblieben 
find! Darum hat auch das Wuftreten, um die Mitte der 
adtgiger Yahre, des reicden und unabbangigen Mailander 
Seitungsverlegers S on gogo iwenige Veranderungen ge 
bradt, obgleid) ¢3 feinen bhochbergigen pe arene. ga gelun 
qen ift, emigen neuen Elementen, wie Bascagnt, Leonca 
vallo, Giordano u. a. freie Bahn gu madden, Es ift mog- 
lich, da der Tod Giulio Ricordis nidt ohne Cinfluf auf 
die Neugeftaltung der Mufifverhaltniffe in Atalien bleibt 

Die Firma Ricordi u. Comp. wird acgenmminns von einer 
a ttiengefell{amaft betrieben, deren Ge Hhaftsfiihrer 
swar Giulio Ricordi mar, deren Uftien aber dDiefer und 
jeine Erben, feine Witwe und drei Sdhne, nur gum febhr 
qeringen Teil befigen. RNachdem nun der bisherige geiftige 
Veiter de& Unternehmen’ feblt, ijt der Fortbeftand des 
felben von den Entfcliifien der aumeift anderen \enduftrie- 
freifen angeborenden Wftionare abbangig 


Translation. 

Freely translated this says that the Ricordi house, 
through the purchase of the Lucca house, became 
a monopoly and it had the exclusive publishing 
right of all the more important Italian composers 
of the century, such as Verdi, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Ponchielli, etc., and through this he 
(Ricordi) could control the opera houses and man- 
agers and conductors and music dealers, and en- 
force his own laws, and his activity would doubt- 
lessly have been a blessing for the musical develop- 
ment of Italy if its balance had been thrown less 
exclusively towards his own interests. Particular 
ly, the young composers complained that without 
the protection of the house of Ricordi it was im- 
possible for them to have their works produced, and 
that the house preferred the old, well known track 
to travel further on it with less cost and surer in- 
come than to take chances with the new composers. 
For this reason also the house of Ricordi delayed 
as long as possible the production of Wagner 
operas (in Italy), and they are not even nurtured to- 
day, although the Ricordi house has the control of 
them in Italy. It was only a few composers who 
succeeded in breaking the ice and securing the 
favor of Ricordi, such as Catalani, Franchetti, 
30ito, Puccini, and probably the world would not 
have heard of their existence if this had not been 
so. Their works belong today to the chief assets 
of the firm, particularly those of Puccini, who in 
the meantime has become a partner of the house 
and whose works are protected in the whole world 
through the art of publicity. Who can say, how- 


ever, how many worthy talents remain unknown 
through these conditions in a country which is so 
highly favored with musical genius! It was for 
this reason that in the middle of the 80's the rich 
and independent Milan journalist, Sonzogno, with 
the ambition to change the situation, succeeded 
introducing new elements by giving them a free 
scope, such as Mascagni, 
etc. 


Leoncavallo, Giordano, 


It is possible that the death of Giulio Ricordi 
will, to some extent, bring about a change in the 
musical conditions of Italy. The firm of Ricordi 
& Co. is at present a stock company, and the admin- 
istrator of it was Giulio Ricordi, whose heirs, the 
widow and three sons, have succeeded to his inter- 
ests, which are, however, only a very small per 
centage of the total stock. Since the intellectual 
head of the house has departed, the further con 
tinuation of the business is entirely in the hands of 
the stockholders, who belong chiefly 
partments of Italian business life. 


The Difference. 


THe Musicar Courter never has maintained that 
it was the duty of the Ricordi house to take care 
of the musical and artistic interests of the Italian 
nation ; 


to ¢ ther de 


we only discussed the effect of the policy 
of the house upon the musical conditions in Italy, 
and we always maintained—-as my articles since 
1894, when I first began to discuss this subject in 
Italy, show—that we did not criticise the business 
or commercial ends of a firm or corporation that 
was seeking to succeed on its own theories and 
methods ; that was the affair of the house. The re- 
sult of it has been, as we predicted in these columns 
years ago, that classical music, which had its birth 
in Italy, would be banished from Italy if the Ricor 
di methods would continue, and that musical com- 
posers might as well also abandon their careers, so 
long as they were not living in the sunshine of the 
favor that issued from the Milan business office. 
I will show later on in this article how Italy gradu 
ally has become restless, and we know now what 
steps have been taken in order to curtail the influ 
ence of the monopoly, so as to give freedom to the 
development of Italian eompositions. The house 
itself, notwithstanding the brilliant position it oc 
cupies in the estimation of the outside public, is 
not such a power as it has been credited with, ex 
cept its power here in the Peninsula. 

What I have been aiming at; what I have been 
discussing and exposing is this one fact, that the 
activity of the Ricordi house in America, in our 
country, has had a deleterious influence upon our 
music, and that its great sustenance has come from 
the big revenues it has drawn from our country, 
and not from the low-priced Italian opera revenues 
It is seen that the position of THe Musicat Cov- 
RIER is entirely different from that of the Boersen 
Courier, which criticises the policy of the house in- 
stead of criticising the people who submit to it. 

But there is in the article of the Boersen-Courier 
a revelation to outsiders, which has been well 
known to those who have studied the subject, and 
that is that the Ricordi family owns a small minor- 
ity of the stock capital of the company itself. I 
have already sent a statement regarding the stock 
capital, this being 3,200,000 lire, equal to $640,009. 
This stock is divided among a large number of peo- 
ple in Milan and outside, and these stockholders 
had an agreement with old Mr. Ricordi, who guar- 
anteed a 10 per cent. dividend per annum, under 
the condition of giving him the exclusive manage- 
ment and supervision in the business, without ques- 


tion. He 


money in 


umount of 
addition and besides this ten per cent., 


could not have made a large 


because if his profits had been great he would have 
acquired additional stock, because he could then 
have afforded to pay for it; and it must not be for 
gotten that besides publishing music the house of 
Ricordi also is in the poster business and in the 
postal card business, and yet the profits on a small 
capitalization of $640,000 must, beyond the 1o per 
cent. (that is, $64,000 a year), have been limited 

least to such a degree as to prevent the Ricordi 
family from securing control. That is the secret 
of the activity of the house in America and Eng 
land, where it was expected that the revenues would 
become so large from these sources as to make the 
profits materially greater, and this is the reason 
why, when the successor to Conried was contem 
plated at the Metropolita# Opera House, Tito Ri- 
cordi became a candidate for the position, now oc 
cupied by Gatti-Casazza, who was preferred to him, 
as this paper at the time predicted 

The firm did everything it could to prosper, and 
the criticism as to its business methods should be 
limited to those who are interested in the business 
and have nothing whatever to do with the criticisms 
of those who suffer from these methods and the 
general attitude of the public toward the house 
As it is a stock company, Signor Puccini could not 
be a partner of the house, and the Boersen-Courier 
is at fault in making that statement. Puccini may 
have some stock, which is doubtful; he may have 
had some private arrangement with the late Giulio 
Ricordi, but he also had an arrangement that gave 
him freedom to place his new works with any othe: 
firm on and after the death of Giulio Ricordi;: in 
other words, his contract with the house automat 
ically falls with the death of Giulio Ricordi, al 
though it may be renewed under any new manage 
ment that may now take definite charge under the 
auspices of the stockholders 


Possible Changes. 


Che functions of Tito Ricordi have been many and 
he is thoroughly familiar with the business; he did 
the traveling ali over Europe and to America, and 
he made the contracts, and as one of the heirs he 
would naturally succeed his father, although the 
other sons are to be considered But, as I under 
stand, the owners of the stock, of the $640,000 of 
stock—the Ricordis do not own much more than 
$150,000—the owners of the stock have decided to 
learn what the actual profits have been over and 
beyond the ten per cent., and there has been some 
discussion Of the subcommittee of investigation for 
affairs 


again that music as a 


the purpose of getting at the true status of 
The death of Ricordi reveals 
commercial proposition does not offer any vast op 
portunities anywhere for financial exploitation of 
consequence, and it also shows that the purchase of 
the Lucca business in 1881 by the grandfather of 
the present head of the house, for which he paid 
to the widow who owned that business 2,000,000 
frances, has proved to be a kind of a handicap, not 
withstanding the monopoly it created. If the Lucca 
business thirty years ago was worth 2,000,000 
francs, the Ricordi business today, as a monopo! 


should 


than a 10 per cent. revenue on a capitalization that 


all over the globe represent much more 
is not even twice as much as the late Lucca busine 
brought thirty years ago. If old Ricordi could ; 
ford to pay 10 per cent. to the stockholders and the 
business was paying large revenues besides giving 
him and his sons salaries, he could have afforded to 
buy the stock, as much as he could get for a pre- 
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Ou, American composer, quo vadis? 
EEE SES Cee 
CHEAP teachers take little, but give less. 
eh Soe 
A new book just published in London is called 
“The Romance of the Fiddle.” The chief romance 
about the fiddle generally is its price. 
naliacebiciainotiea 
PHILADELPHIA reports that the National Saen- 
gerfest held there recently faces a deficit of $10,000. 
Philadelphia brewers ought to pay the loss out of 
their week’s profits. 
jeicsaciianiaiiite 
As the next series of Olympic contests, 
is to be held at Berlin, no one need be surprised if 
competitions for fiddlers, pianists, songsters and 
opera composers be included in the list of sports. 
jninhipniainlnsiesinete 
THe news, cabled to the United States and pub- 
lished in the daily press, stating that the tenor Mar- 
tinelli had been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is no doubt true, but up to this date the 
contract has not been signed. 
————— 


in 1916, 


INTERNAL rumblings from the Vesuvius of grand 
opera and a lava of words flowing constantly, force 
the conclusion that Oscar Hammerstein’s contem- 
plated New York eruption with another opera ven- 
ture is by no means to be regarded as having been 
given up. 

inintcenaiellpeciicanensate 

ATTENTION is called by a London contemporary 
to the fact that the hundredth anniversary is at 
hand of the introduction of the waltz into England. 
There was violent opposition to the dance at first, 
even Byron being an anti-waltzer. What would he 
say to the latter day turkey trot? 

———-—.---—- 

Eucen p’Apert’s new opera “Die toten Augen” 
is not to be produced at Dresden in November, as 
was announced prematurely by German newspapers. 
The composer will not have his work finished before 
next spring and has not made any arrangements 
whatsoever regarding its premiere. 


@—— 





Anp to think, in these days of summer zephyrs, 
plashing wavelets and whispering forests, of tennis, 
golfing, motoring, fishing, boating, of general loaf- 
ing and flirting with leisure, that six months from 
now we will be sitting in concert halls listening with 
strained attention to “Heldenleben” and taking se- 
riously the troubles of Tristan and the agony of 
Aida! 





pReE 


Exsa Rueccer, the Belgian cellist, hes gone into 
vaudeville. Her debut was made at the Orpheum 
Theater, Winnipeg, last Monday. Vaudeville is 
planning to draw material from the concert field 
next season more extensively than ever before, a 
step that must meet with popular approval if 
all the recruits are to be of the class of Elsa Rueg- 
ger. For the artists, vaudeville offers longer en- 
gagements and better pay than concert conditions 
warrant. 

a 

Our Italian brief this issue tells interesting 
things about Toscanini which indicate that New 
York may lose that gifted conductor. That would 
not be surprising. New York shipped Theodore 
Thomas to Cincinnati and Chicago. It sent Paur 
to Pittsburgh and Berlin, where, in the latter place, 
he is one of the leading Royal Opera conductors. 
It got rid of Mott! in a hurry and gave him the 
opportunity to show in Munich that he could raise 
the city into a place of international musical re- 
nown and pilgrimage. It drove out Gustav Mahler, 
a directorial genius of the highest order, and now it 
is doing its best to have Toscanini’s activities trans- 
planted. The city is accustomed to the control of 
the third and fourth rate class of conductors and as 
soon as a man demonstrates a higher capacity the 


machinery is put in motion to remove him. Any- 
way there is no possibility of a high grade, artistic 
conductor to remain in a place where the critical 
fraternity has commercial interests in the concerts, 
operas and musical institutions. Such conditions 
make criticism a means toward personal aggran- 
dizement, and in the struggle to resist this, the great 
conductor, who is expected to co-operate, must de- 
cline and retire. Toscanini cannot conduct “Cyra- 
10”; that must be plain to all of us. 


——— 


COMMENTING on the movement among the piano 
pedagogues to license instructors, the New York 
Press bewails the passing of the lady teacher, who 
confessed to being incompetent, but had to give les- 
sons in order to make a living. There are many 
other lines of endeavor open to the lady, for in- 
stance, demonstrating a fireless cooker or doing 
fancy laundering. It is much higher art to flute a 
frill finely than to botch a Boccherini minuet badly. 
We fear that the sympathy of the New York Press 


is misapplied. 
saeenitesenl cere 


Ferrari-Fontana, the tenor who is to marry or 
has married Frau Matzenauer, and who is with her 
in South America, is a heroic tenor who sings in 
Italian such Wagner roles as Tristan, Siezmund, 
Siegfried, etc. Like Matzenauer in Germany, he 
also has abrogated his contracts in Italy and, al- 
though engaged for Naples and other cities for next 
season, he prefers to pay a fine, in order to be with 
Matzenauer and sing in New York. She will prob- 
ably give him lessons in the Germanic Wagnerian 
style, which is still more robust than the Italian. 

a 


PARIS rumors that Maurice Renaud, the baritone, 
is to retire very soon from grand opera bear out 
THe Musicat Courtier’s assertion that his voice no 
longer is of the quality to delight the ear or to al- 
low of the attainment of mellifluous ensemble in 
performances assisted by Renaud. There can be 
no question of his talents as an actor, but mere his- 
trionism does not constitute a great opera singer, 
and therefore Renaud shows wisdom in fading out 
of public sight before his once brilliant reptitation 
is lost altogether and the admiration of his auditors 
turns to pity. 

Qe 

A NOVEL departure in the way of summer music 
is that afforded by the Volpe symphony concerts, 
which began on the Astor Hotel roof garden last 
Monday evening. High class programs, not too 
pedantic, however, are to take the place of the tin- 
kling ragtime tunes and musical comedy piffle usual- 
ly heard at New York’s outdoor evening concerts, 
and it remains to be seen whether our resident grass 
widowers and our vacationing visitors from out of 
town will measure up to the really artistic entertain- 
ment provided for them by the progressive Astor 
Hotel management. 

a comers 


By the will of the late Alfred L. Seligman, killed 
in an automobile accident, the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra is left $20,000 and the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra receives $2,500. Also, the 
executors of the estate are given power to buy nec- 
essary instruments for the members of the Young 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra. Much surprise is ex- 
pressed in musical circles that no bequest fell to 
the lot of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, for Mr. 
Seligman always had been generally regarded as 
the chief patron of that organization. It is, on the 
whole, a good sign, however, that our wealthy citi- 
zens make provision in their wills for orchestral 
endeavor of a serious kind, and some day, through 
a testamentary source, New York may be enabled 
to possess a permanent symphony organization. 
Messrs. Carnegie, Rockefeller, Morgan, Gould. 
Vanderbilt, Mills, Mackay, Kahn, Belmont, Schiff 
and Whitney are at liberty to regard this as a hint. 
if they like. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS IN ITALY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Mian, June 26, 1912 
In reference to the death of the head of the 
house of Ricordi, Giulio, after giving some slight 
biographical reminiscences, the Berlin Boersen- 
Courier makes these statements, which | shall pub- 
lish in German and then freely translate: 


Nm Qabre 1881 war om eingige Stonfurrengfirma in 
Stalien, Der gecupprecg Winve Lucca in Mailand, 
um den Preis von aivei Riflionen Lire vom Haufje Ricordi 
fauflid) ibernommen worden und Giulio Ricordi_ befand 
fid) Darnad) in der beneidensiverten Lage cines Plonopol- 
inbaber8 in Der WMufifindujtrie Ataliens. Am Befig des 
ausfdliehlidien Verlagsrechts der Werte aller bedeutenderen 
Mutifer Ataliens des Aahrhunderts, wie Verdi, Roffini, 
Vellini, Donizetti, Pondielli uf. fonnte er allen Theater- 
unternehmern, Nongertmeijtern, Wusifhandlern ufiw. feine 
Gefege vorfdreiben, und jeine Tatigfeit hatte giweifellos 
bom jegensreidjjten Ginfluk fiir die mufifalifehe Entiwid 
lung Ntaliens fein finnen, wenn fie ihr Shivergerwidht 
weniger ausfdlieklid) gu Guniten der fommergiellen Ynter 
efien dDeS Verlagshaufjes geltend gemacht hatte. Namentlicd 
die jungen Somponijten flagten, dak eS ihnen obne die 
Proteftion des Haufes Ricordi unmoglic) fei, ihre Werte 
gur Wuffiihrung gu bringen, dak diefes es aber bvorgdge, Die 
alten, woblerprobten Gleife wetter gu befabren, die ihnen 
geringere Roiten und ficherere €Eimnahmen verbiirgen. Wus 
dDiefem Grunde wurde bom Hauje Ricordi aud) de Wuffiih 
rung der Wagnerfden Opern febr lange bergogert, und fte 
werden von ibm aud beute nod) twenig begitnitigt, obgleid 
jie gum Ricordifden Verlag fiir Atalien gebdren. Nur 
wenigen neueren RNomponiften, wie Catalani, Frandetti, 
Boito, Puccini, ijt eS gelungen, das Cis gu DdDurdhbreden 
und fid) Die Gunjt Ricordis gu eriverben, ohne welche die 
Welt mohl niemals etwas von ihrer Exifteng erfabren ba 
ben twiirde. bre Werke gebsren jet gum eifernen Be 
ftande der Firma und namentlic) diejenigen Puccinis, wel 
der inawifden Teilhaber der Firma geiworden itt, werden 
mit allen Siiniten der Reflame in der gangen Welt pro 
teqiert. Wer aber vermag gu fagen, tie viele wiirdige 
Talente in dem vom mufifalijden Genius fo reid) begin 
jtigqten Lande diefer Verhaltniffe wegen unerfannt geblieben 
find! Darum bat auch das YWuftreten, um die Peitte der 
achtaiger Qabre, des reicen und unabbangigen Mailander 
Beitungsverlege r8 Songogno wenige Veranderingen ge 
bradt, obgleid) e8 feinen bodbbergigen mre gal gelun 
qen ijt, etnigen neuen Elementen, wie Mascagm, Leonca 
vallo, Giordano u. a. freie Bahn gu madden. E8 ijt mog 
lih, Dak der Tod Giulio Ricordis nidt ohne Cinfluf auf 
die Neugeftaltung der Mufitverhaltniffe in Ytalien bleibt 

Die Firma Ricordi u Comp. wird gegenivartig bon etner 
Ht i engefellfdhaft betrieben, deren Ge lchaftafiibeer 
swar Giulio Ricordi war, deren Wftien aber diefer und 
feine Erben, feine Witwe und drei Sohne, nur gum febr 
geringen Teil befiken. Nachdem nun der bisherige geiftige 
Veiter des Lnternebmens feblt, ift der Fortbeftand des 
felben bon den Enticliifien der gumeift anderen \gnduftrie- 
freifen angeborenden Witionare abbangig 


Translation. 

Freely translated this says that the Ricordi house, 
through the purchase of the Lucca house, became 
a monopoly and it had the exclusive publishing 
right of all the more important Italian composers 
of the century, such as Verdi, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Ponchielli, etc., and through this he 
(Ricordi) could control the opera houses and man- 
agers and conductors and music dealers, and en- 
force his own laws, and his activity would doubt- 
lessly have been a blessing for the musical develop- 
ment of Italy if its balance had been thrown less 
exclusively towards his own interests. Particular- 
ly, the young composers complained that without 
the protection of the house of Ricordi it was im- 
possible for them to have their works produced, and 
that the house preferred the old, well known track 
to travel further on it with less cost and surer in- 
come than to take chances with the new composers. 
For this reason also the house of Ricordi delayed 
as long as possible the production of Wagner 
operas (in Italy), and they are not even nurtured to- 
day, although the Ricordi house has the control of 
them in Italy. It was only a few composers who 
succeeded in breaking the ice and securing the 
favor of Ricordi, such as Catalani, Franchetti, 
30ito, Puccini, and probably the world would not 
have heard of their existence if this had not been 
so. Their works belong today to the chief assets 
of the firm, particularly those of Puccini, who in 
the meantime has become a partner of the house 
and whose works are protected in the whole world 
through the art of publicity. Who can say, how- 


ever, how many worthy talents remain unknown 
through these conditions in a country which is so 
highly favored with musical genius! It was for 
this reason that in the middle of the 8o’s the rich 
and independent Milan journalist, Sonzogno, with 
the ambition to change the situation, succeeded 
introducing new elements by giving them a free 
scope, such as Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Giordano, 
etc. 

It is possible that the death of Giulio Ricordi 
will, to some extent, bring about a change in the 
musical conditions of Italy. The firm of Ricordi 
& Co. is at present a stock company, and the admin- 
istrator of it was Giulio Ricordi, whose heirs, the 
widow and three sons, have succeeded to his inter- 
ests, which are, however, only a very small per 
centage of the total stock. Since the intellectual 
head of the house has departed, the further con 
tinuation of the business is entirely in the hands of 
the stockholders, who belong chiefly to other de- 
partments of Italian business life. 


The Difference. 


Tue Musicar Courier never has maintained that 
it was the duty of the Ricordi house to take care 
of the musical and artistic interests of the Italian 
nation; we only discussed the effect of the policy 
of the house upon the musical conditions in Italy, 
and we always maintained—as my articles since 
1894, when I first began to discuss this subject in 
Italy, show—that we did not criticise the business 
or commercial ends of a firm or corporation that 
was seeking to succeed on its own theories and 
methods ; that was the affair of the house. The re 
sult of it has been, as we predicted in these columns 
which had its birth 
in Italy, would be banished from Italy if the Ricor- 
di methods would continue, and that musical com- 
posers might as well also abandon their careers, so 


years ago, that classical music, 


long as they were not living in the sunshine of the 
favor that issued from the Milan business office. 
I will show later on in this article how Italy gradu 
ally has become restless, and we know now what 
steps have been taken in order to curtail the influ 
ence of the monopoly, so as to give freedom to the 
development of Italian compositions. The house 
itself, notwithstanding the brilliant position it oc 
cupies in the estimation of the outside public, is 
not such a power as it has been credited with, ex 
cept its power here in the Peninsula. 

What I have been aiming at; what I have been 
discussing and exposing is this one fact, that the 
activity of the Ricordi house in America, in our 
country, has had a deleterious influence upon our 
music, and that its great sustenance has come from 
the big revenues it has drawn from our country, 
and not from the low-priced Italian opera revenues 
It is seen that the position of Tur Musicar Cov- 
RIER is entirely different from that of the Boersen 
Courier, which criticises the policy of the house in- 
stead of criticising the people who submit to it 

But there is in the article of the Boersen-Couriet 
a revelation to outsiders, which has been well 
known to those who have studied the subject, and 
that is that the Ricordi family owns a small minor- 
ity of the stock capital of the company itself. I 
have already sent a statement regarding the stock 
capital, this being 3,200,000 lire, equal to $640,009. 
This stock is divided among a large number of peo- 
ple in Milan and outside, and these stockholders 
had an agreement with old Mr. Ricordi, who guar- 
anteed a 10 per cent. dividend per annum, under 
the condition of giving him the exclusive manage- 
ment and supervision in the business, without ques- 





tion. He could not have made a large amount of 
money in addition and besides this ten per cent 
because if his profits had been great he would hav: 
acquired additional stock, because he could then 


have afforded to pay for it; and it must not be for- 
gotten that besides publishing music the house of 
Ricordi also is in the poster business and in the 
postal card business, and yet the profits on a smal 
capitalization of $640,000 must, beyond the to per 
cent. (that is, $64,000 a year), have been limited 
at least to such a degree as to prevent the Ricordi 
family from securing control. That is the secret 
of the activity of the house in America and Eng 
land, where it was expected that the revenues would 
become so large from these sources as to make the 
profits materially greater, and this is the reason 
why, when the successor to Conried was contem 


Tito Ri- 


cordi became a candidate for the position, now oc 


plated at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


cupied by Gatti-Casazza, who was preferred to him 
as this paper at the time predicted 

The firm did everything it could to prosper, and 
the criticism as to its business methods should be 
limited to those who are interested in the business 
and have nothing whatever to do with the criticisms 
of those who suffer from these methods and the 
general attitude of the public toward the house 
As it is a stock company, Signor Puccini could not 
r of the house, 


be a partne and the Boersen-Courier 


is at fault in making that statement. Puccini may 
have some stock, which is doubtful: he may have 
had some private arrangement with the late Giulio 
Ricordi, but he also had an arrangement that gave 
him freedom to place his new works with any other 
firm on and after the death of Giulio Ricordi; in 
other words, his contract with the house automat 
ically falls with the death of Giulio Ricordi, al 
though it may be renewed under any new manage 
ment that may now take definite charge under the 


auspices of the stockholders 


Possible Changes. 


Che functions of Tito Ricordi have been many and 
he is thoroughly familiar with the business; he did 
the traveling ali over Europe and to America, and 
he made the contracts, and as one of the heirs he 
would naturally succeed his father, although the 
other sons are to be considered But, as | under 
stand, the owners of the stock, of the $640,000 ot 
stock—the Ricordis do not own much more than 
$150,000—the owners of the stock have decided 
learn what the actual profits have been over and 


beyond the ten per cent., and there has been some 


| 
discussion Of the subcommittee of investigation for 
the purpose of getting at the true status of affairs 
The death of Ricordt reveals again that music as a 
commercial proposition does not offer any vast op 
portunities anywhere for financial exploitation of 
consequence, and it also shows that the purchase of 


the Lucca business in 1881 by the grandfather of 
the present head of the house, for which he paid 
to the widow who owned that business 2,000,000 
francs, has proved to be a kind of a handicap, not 
withstanding the monopoly it created. If the Lucca 
business thirty years ago was worth 2,000,000 
francs, the Ricordi business today, as a monoy« 


should 


than a to per cent. revenue 


all over the glob represent much more 
on a capitalization that 
is not even twice as much as the late Lucca busine 

If old Ricordi could af 


and the 


brought thirty years ago 
ford to pay 10 per cent. to the stockholders 
business was paying large revenues, besides giving 
him and his sons salaries, he could have afforded to 


buy the stock, as much as he could get for a pre- 
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mium besides the 10 per cent. dividend valuation, 
Hence we 
must conclude that the great fight for America, the 


and naturally he would have done that. 


great Puctini battle, which was also not a success, 
was fought because of the expectation that Amer- 
ica would be the final solution of the whole financial 


Ricordi problem. And that is exactly the fact 


The Parliamentary Opposition. 
We reprint here, in the original Italian, the latest 
news on the Rosadi bill before the Italian Parlia 
ment, the item being taken from the Roman paper 


la Tribuna, June 16 


Le proposte Rosadi sui diritti d’autore. 


Stamane gli uffici hanno nominato i commissari sulla 
roposta dell’on. Rosadi sui diritti d’autore svolta e presa 


1 onsiderazione dalla Camera I'11 giugno 


la proposta cl ollevO gia tante polemiche, tende, 
m'é noto, a modificare in due punti l'attuale legge 19 set 
nbre 18&&2 cme 

Limitazione del monopolio rispetto alla rappresenta 


me delle opere musicali, oggi rimessa all’arbitrio interes- 
to degli editori con effetto di rappresaglia contro gli 
utori e in danno delle nuove speranze dell’arte 


Disponibilita delle partiture musicali, che oggi dopo 


ttant'anni si considerano ancora inedite ¢ si sottraggono 
il libero uso degli studiosi 

La proposta di legge é firmata oltreché dall’on, Rosadi, 
dagli on. Martini, Treves, Torre, Bissolati, Ronchetti, Ga- 


limberti, Perra, Podrecca, Ciraolo, Comandini, Montresor, 
Gallenga, Caetani, ‘Prampolini, Bonomi Ivanoe, Cabrini, 
Manfredi Manfredo, Campanozzi, Canepa, Swardi, Giu 
ietti, Di Cesardé, Musatti, Pescetti, De Marinis, Bocconi, 
Badaloni, Giovanelli Alberto, Cameroni, De Novellis, Mo 
relli Gualtierotti, Messedaglia, Montemartini, Angiolini, 


furco, Careassi, Sighieri, Visocchi, Pinchia, Mancini Et 
tore, Micheli, Berti, Moschini, Luzzatto Riccardo, Doria, 
Faelli, Monti, Mosca Tommaso, Bignami, Muratori, Mez- 

notte, Cornaggia, Callaini, Pecoraro, Pini, Libertini Ge 
ualdo, Niccolini Giorgio, Toscanelli, Ricci, Di Palma, 
Ginori-Conti Cirmeni, Chiaradia, Casadegno, Centurtone, 
De Tilla, Abbruzzese, Montauti, Fazi, Merlani, Negrotto, 
Chimienti, Ancona, Di Stefano, Santarelli, Pasqualino 
Vassallo, Lembo, Manna, Di Marzo, Ciacci, Baldi, Cascino, 
Luechini, Artom, Sealori, Fortunati, Valenzani, Viazzi, 
Dell’ Acqua, Casnagna, Cotugno, Indri, Della Pietra, Gat 
giulo, Buccelli, Miliani, Pietravalle, Attilio Rota, Speranna, 
alamo, Pozzato, Faranda, Leali, Masciantonio, De Nicola, 


Danieli, Coris, Chiesa Eugenio, Buonvino, Magni, Bar 


nabei, Agnetti, Teodori, Bacchelli, Bolognese, De Amicis, 
irdini, Cavagnari, Gallina, Scano, Bianchini, Gerini, Mo 
la 
| commissari nominati dagli uffici per la proposta Rosadi 
sono gli on Cotugno, Valvassori Peroni, Faelli, Mez 
unotte, Rienzi, Bizzozero, Dello Sbarba e Rosadi. 


| give the free translation of the above herewith: 

‘This morning a commission was named to con 

ider the proposition or bill of the Honorable Gio 

vanni Rosadi on the rights of authors (and com 

posers), that the Chamber took into consideration 

on June 1t. This bill, that has caused so many ex 

cited polemics, is calculated, as is well known, to 

modify the existing law of September 19, 1882, to 
these degrees 

1. Limitation of the powers of monopoly as 

to the representations or productions of mu 

il works, which until now, under the old 

are held in control by the absolute power 


f the publishers, who through this power ex 
act reprisals and retaliations from authors and 
others (such as impresarios and managers) 

ho do not submit to their rules 

2. The suppression of musical works and 
compositions that are today, after and within 
the eighty vears copyright privilege, still con- 
sidered unedited or unpublished, and are not 

free for the use of musicians and musical stu 

cents 

In other words, the bill of Rosadi. as we have al 
ready known, is the outgrowth of the agitation of 

the Musical Congress held in Rome at the exposi 
tion in March, 1911, when many leading musicians 
f Italy issued a protest against the continuation of 

the monopoly that crushes out every hope and aspi 
ration of composers who may have the gift and 
who have the ambition to exercise their calling. 

One of the aims is to reduce the eighty vears’ privi 
e to ten vears For instance, Mozart is never 


heard in Italv, because the monopoly refuses to 





grant to the manager who gives Mozart without its 
consent and without purchasing the material from 
the monopoly, any of the other operas the monop- 
oly controls. By this time we know what it means. 
Tue Musica Courter has succeeded in inflyencing 
the situation in the United States to such a degree 
that last season Dippel refused to give any monop- 
oly operas and that this year the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company refuses to purchase a new monopoly 
opera for cash or any other way, for the privilege 
of paying for the use of old monopoly operas, and 
some of the New York papers now state that Signor 
Gatti-Casazza will also not give any monopoly op- 
eras, 

Such is the result of the campaign of this paper 
for the freedom of music, for liberty of thought, 
and the result of the same in the direction of music 
here in Italy and anywhere else, but particularly at 
home. It was assumed that on account of the war 
with Turkey the Rosadi bill would be sidetracked, 
as we call it, and a great deal of opposition has de- 
veloped against it, as some of the papers here 
stated. As we see, it is alive and active, and seems 
to have the Parliamentary majority in its favor, be- 
cause it is based upon justice and a demand for 
greater expansion of music in Italy; that is, better 
music than trivial operas, such as Puccini, etc., have 
thrown out into the public under the management 
of a business institution that may have done jus- 
tice to itself as such, but that could not expect to 
retain its power forever without opposition.* 




















THE COMO POLITEAMA. 





Violin Testing. 


The Daily Mail of Londen publishes the follow- 
ing item in its issue of June 22: 

A. peculiar contest which took place in Paris on 
Thursday night would seem to vindicate the con- 
tention of modern violin makers that their prod 
ucts are every bit as good in tone as the Siradi- 
varius and other violins of ancient make for which 
thousands: of pounds ‘are gladly paid by enthu- 
Stasts 

\ number of violins which had survived pre- 
liminary tests were played in a dark room, with- 
out the hearers being informed of their identity, 
except by numbers. At the end of the competition 

a vote was taken from the large audience of mu- 
sical and artistic people present, with the curious 


Meeting in Milan. 


*A\ largely attended meeting took place on June 17 at 





the Theatre Lirico, Milan, to inaugurate the Confedera- 
cione Lirico Italiano, the Lyric Confederation of Italy, for 
the support of classical music and the backing of Rosadi’s 
bill now before the Italian Chamber of Deputies Al- 
ready branches exist in Genoa, Reggio Fmilia, Bologna, 
Brescia, Novara, Lugano, Mantua and Bergamo, and ad- 
hesions were reported from Parma, Ancona, Cremona, 
Piacenza, Turin, Ferrara, Triest, Como and Venice 
Councilor Nello Venanzi occupied the chair representing 
the Milan body. 
it was declared that there is every prospect of a deliv- 
erance of Italy from a yoke that has prevented it from 


Great enthusiasm was manifested when 


flourishing in classical music 

Rosadi, the father of the bill, had a banquet offered him 
later at the Kursaal Diana, at which many musical nota- 
bilities were present, among them Orsi of Bologna, Mon- 
tefiori of the Roman Society of Composers; Ursigli, rep- 
resenting the Orchestral Society of Venice, and a large 
number of others. The anti-monopoly movement in Italy 
has attained such force as to insure a musical renaissance 
in that country, which is determined to free itself from 
its shackles and do justice to its art instincts. 


result that the finest toned violin was judged to 
be a Belgian instrument dated 1912. 

The second was a French 1911 violin, and only 
third place was taken by a “Strad,” valued at more 
than £3,000. The fourth was a Grancino, but the 
fifth and sixth were also of modern manufacture. 


While the facts connected with this test may be 
true, the test leads to no conclusion. The violins 
made in Italy by the great masters of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries represent the equal, 
in that art, of the masterworks of the Italians in 
painting and architecture of the Renaissance. The 
great violin artists by publicly playing them have 
testified to the wonderful acoustic property of these 
instruments for a century past, and while we should 
not deny the possibility of the production of violins 
at present that will give out a fine tone quality and 
a volume at present, the great question, after all, is 
whether they will do so after they have been 
played for fifty, or 100, or 200 years, for th t is the 
test which the old Italian instruments and the Ty 
rolian instruments have stood, also some of the 
French and English, but chiefly the Italian. 


Metropolitan Conditions. 


We have already published the information tha! 
Signor Polacco has been selected as the conductor 
to occupy the desk at the Metropolitan Opera House 
next season during the period of Toscan’ni’s ab- 
sence. This paper published in April the announce- 
ment that Toscanini would not be at the Metropoli- 
tan to assume the baton until late in December, be- 
cause of his engagement at Buenos Aires. But 
there are other matters connected with this question 
that are occupying the attention of the Metropoli- 
tan authorities and they are centered in a disconten! 
on the part of Toscanini, due to a certain co~dition 
in the Metropolitan Opera Company that has been 
the cause of considerable dissatisfaction on h’s part 
and that may bring about his resignation, which 
has been threatened a number of times. 

Toscanini is opposed to certain methods that con- 
flict with his artistic ideas of the opera and one of 
these is the concert system, that is to say the farm- 
ing out of the opera artists for concert purposes, for 
the sake of the profit, relatively a very small profit, 
that is made out of their singing and concerts 
throughout the country. This has disabled his 
scheme and made him dependent in the casting of 
operas upon visicissitudes that are brought about 
through the concert system which is foreign al- 
together to opera, although it is urged by the opera 
artists because it makes them semi-independent of 
the Opera, giving them a new field as concert artists 
which, if only partly successful, not only increases 
their future prices as opera artists, but opens up an 
entirely new field to them. Besides this, it casts a 
reflection upon some of the employees of the Opera 
House, in the business department—whether just or 
unjust—due to the general impression that there is 
a commission system prevailing of which they are, 
so to Say, victims, 

For a conductor of less conscientiousness, of less 
artistic insistence than Toscanini, this method wou'd 
be of no consequence, because the ordinary conduc- 
tor of opera would submit to any rule, as he would 
be in a situation anyway that would make a protest 
unavailable ; but a man like Toscanini, who is actu- 
ally independent, who can draw as large (and 
larger) a revenue in Europe and South America as 
he can by maintaining his New York position, and 
who insists upon giving opera on a rigid basis of 
art, such a system must naturally be repulsive. 

This paper has shown, in former articles, th t the 
concert system of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
is not only inartistic but undignified ; it projects into 
the scheme of opera a little and speculative element 
that indicates the weakness of the scheme and the 
fact that the subscribers and patrons are subjected 
to a money making proposition, and a small one at 
that, that necessarily must affect the harmonious 
structure of the institution, otherwise its symmetry. 
It is petty, and as I say, it creates the suspicion that 
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the otherwise honest staff is interested pecuniarily 
in the outside speculations of the singers, that have 
been stimulated through the so-called concert sys 
tem and farming out of their services. 

The same applies to the Boston Opera Company, 
and if these companies are going to be concert com- 
panies too they should conduct this concert bus'ness 
on a definite plan, instead of this desultory and 
hybrid method that makes it a quasi concert system 
without being one anyway. 
memberment, discontentmcnt and disi lusionment are 
the practical result of this, what we may call guerril- 


Disorganization, dis- 


la concert theory, that has upset plans in casts and 
operas and always will do so, and that has made 
even the concert engagements indefinite, because it 
is never known whether an artist can actually be 
spared from a cast on a given day, and that has in- 
troduced a system of intrigue, not necessary as ad- 
ditional in an institution where intrigue plays a big 
role anyway. 

Signor Toscanini must necessarily be repulsed in 
his ambition to make the Metropolitan an ideal opera 
institution when such things prevail and when cer- 
with the certain 
opera stars, are contending for a control through 
various social associations that place him frequently 
in a most delicate and unpleasant, fatuous predica- 
ment. As I say, the ordinary conductor is in the 
habit of submitting to these conditions, but Tos- 
canini is able to repel them by abdicating, and just 


tain elements, connected opera, 


as we lost other great conductors in New York and 
had to be satisfied with third and fourth raters, so 
we will eventually lose the services of Toscanini, 
Let us 
therefore be happy and content in tlie expectation 


for the reasons which I have just given. 


of conducting the Metropolitan Opera in future on 
the basis of opera as it always has been prevailing, 
indifferent and ideal. 
Fashion will still support it as long as we have cer 


that is, without a musical 
tain stars who through their social attachments and 
contact can control the situation. There will be no 
weeping at the waters of Babylon, because the wa- 
ters of the Hudson and the East River and the 
Harlem River are there in sufficient abundance and 
not even to be very much affected by our weeping 
at their banks, if we ever shall weep. Eventually 
new Babylon, however, is as sure to weep as old 
Babylon did ; that is inevitable. 
Exchange of Critics. 

In the April number of the “Sueddeutsche Monats- 
hefte’ a Mr. Erich Liebermann-Rosswiese 
gested a scheme for an exchange of music critics 


sug 


on a basis of sending, for instance, the music critic 
of a Dresden daily to Frankfurt and the crit'c of a 
Frankfurt paper to Dresden, of course for a limited 
period, and reporting for the Dresden paper. It 
was based upon the proposition that the music 
critics, being too familiar with their local ariists, 
managers, publishers, etc., constituted a kind of 
“Kartell” which made music criticism not only un- 
healthy, but subjected it to influences that affected 
its character. This is the easy and complimentory 
manner of expressing it. 

This proposition has not been accepted with fa- 
vor, as the June number of the “Sueddeutsche Mo- 
natshefte” explains. although several of the mus c 
critics themselves view it with sympathy, as for in 
stance Mr. Eduard Trapp of the Neue Zuericher 
Zeitung, and the critics of the Mannheimer Tage- 
blatt, Hartung’s Koenigsberger Zeitung, and the 
Neue Badische Landeszeitung. Less confidence is 
expressed by Hans Maier in the Muenchener Zei- 
tung, who reminds us of the sad results that fol- 
lowed when Mr. Arthur Eloesser at the invitation 
of the Prinzregent of Bavaria came from Munich 
to Berlin to criticise the Munich dramatic perform- 
ance. 

An authority, wel! known in music in Leipsic, Dr. 
Max Steinitzer, writes: “As I understand it, ths 
proposition is based upon professional music criti- 
cism and not upon the attendance of critics whe are 


merely writers without having any knowledge of 
the actual technic of music. As a principle I m‘ght 
support the proposition, for it would lift us from 
stagnation into activity; but the public might pri 
test against the disruption that might be caused by 
adverse criticism of its favorites in any given com 
munity, and an exchange critic might cause con 
siderable trouble by destroying the idols erected by 
the permanent critics. I would suggest a much bet 
ter plan, and that is for the daily papers to send thei 
critics out on tours to travel to the various cities 
and report to their own papers their impressions.” 
The ‘“Monatshefte” suggests through its music 
critic the peculiar results of such a plan and quoes 
hypothetical letters, for instance like these: 
“Respected Editor! You have sent us a bull into 
the china-shop; call him back as quickly as possible, 
or our critic in your town will do you up,” 
“Respected Colleague! We anticipate your critic 
guest’s appearance with great pleasure and | send 
you enclosed a number of my criticisms, because it 
would not be in consonance with our standing as 
critics if he would write, when he comes here, a lot 
of opinions that would be contrary to my own 
Send me also your criticisms so that | may know 
what to write when | get to your town, as | wish to 
follow your specimens.” 
“Respected Editor! Please send for me to com 
back home, because in this town there are so few 
places in which a man can get a decent meal and b 
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properly served that I cannot stand it any longer. 
Since the discovery of my mission nobody will rent 
me a room to live in.” 

| think it a 
good idea to put through this proposition in our 
New York 
Tribune could be sent to Milwaukee where he would 


This is the end of the scheme, but 


country. For instance, the critic of the 


be at home at once, and the critic of a Milwaukee 
paper could be sent in exchange so that we could 
read in New York a different set of progrimmatic 
notes and different translations of German poems 
into English, written for vocalists who give recita $ 
York. would like to see 
some socialistic music critics in New York, which 
Milwaukee could furnish. The critic of the New 
York Times could be sent in exchange to Kenosha, 


in New Besides that we 


which is near Milwaukee, so that he could read the 
criticisms in the Milwaukee paper quickly, as writ 
ten by the critic of the New York Tribune, before 
he would write his criticisms for the Kenosha p2- 
per; and the Kenosha critic could be sent to New 
York to write for the New York ordet 
to secure a different style than an imitative on 
Where would they send Philip Hale? | 
an exchange for Philip Hale to Guam, to 


limes, in 


pro] ose 
give him 
a chance to get away from the Boston Herald for 
a while. and the Guam critic could indicate in the 
Boston Herald what he thinks of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in comparison with the Guam 
Drum Corps. 

None of the Chicago critics could be exchanged 
for New York papers, because they consider the 
Chicago Thomas Orchestra better than our Philhar- 


monic, on principle, and as this question c nnot be 
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decided by the critics, and is unfair, because one is 
a permanent and the other a plastic orchestra, diff 
culties would be faced that could never be solved 
Now there is another fundamental quest.on which 
is an impediment to the practical evolution of such 
an idea in the United States, and that is the fact 
that according to one of the Damrosches, 99% of 
the musicians in the United States are incompetent, 
and for that reason there is no necessity for critics 


anyway; criticism limited to 1%, including the 


Damrosch family in the 1%, has no firm basis diplo 
matically, scientifically, intellectually, professionally, 


What is 


‘T hey 


socialistically, financially or personally. 

the use of criticising 99% of incompetents 
have not become competent by reading musical cri i 
cisms during the last fifty years, and maybe Dam 
rosch is right; maybe they are incompetent because 
they have read the criticisms, and therefore the ex 
change has no utility; but the idea would be excel 
lent if all of them were sent to Milwaukee, together 
ail of them could 


with the Tribune critic, and then 


in one chorus sing “Everybody's doing it Kell 


ner!" BL.U MEN RERG 


EMANATING from Bayreuth, a protest is said to 


have been issued by Frau Cosima Wagner and 


Siegtried Wagner against the production of “Pat 
sifal” at the end of the copyright expiration, De 
\n unpublished letter of Richard 
used to 


cember 31, 1912 


Wagner is support the contention that 


“Parsifal” should be limited to Bayreuth, to which 


stage it was, as it were, dedicated, and that the 
creator of the work should be re spected by the Ger 
man nation in his sacred wish not to have “‘Parsifal”’ 
placed in the universal domain as is the case when 
the copyright expires with the usual profare com 
positions. (Most of them certainly are profane.) 
The urgency of general action on the part of friends 
of the Bayreuth “Parsifal” monopoly is called forth 
ind a demand made to maintain the status quo ant 
expiration. But a good many opera house man 
agers in Germany have reached advanced stages in 
their preparations to stage “Varsifal” and they hav 
expended money—no, let us say filthy lucre—in 
these preliminaries, and if they were to hesitate and 
relinquish, who would compensate them? Answet 
Che people who realize large profits in instituting 
libel cases against this paper could be called upon to 
reimburse the opera managers. Thus we would be 
indirectly instrumental in holding the vocalization 
mot ? 


within the bounds of Bayreuth—or 


Mottl in 


haden-Baden having decided to create a Mottl Me 


CeRTAIN admirers of the late Felix 


morial, arranged to give a concert, the proceeds of 


con 


used toward that end Dh 


he direction of Max 


which were to be 


cert took plac e June 22 under t 


Schillings of Stuttgart, and besides the Baden-Baden 


orchestra he had the Karlsruhe opera orchestral 


players to increase the force The first number 


from the (,otterdammet 


was the funeral march 

ung”: then three ballet numbers of Rameau with 
Mottl’s instrumentation, followed by the vorspiel 
of Schillings’ opera ‘“‘Inguelde,” which was pro 
duced im 184 at Karlsruhe when Mottl d rected 


1 


number ot local musicians play d and 


there \ 
sang and the “Tod und Verklarung” closed the cor 
cert. which was not patronized largely In fact the 


' 
attendance was so smail as to catise general de 


spondency and criticism on the indifference to th 
projec t 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 


13, 19Tt. 
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Vienna, June 


1gi2 


From a cablegram sent THe MusicaL CourRIER 


yme days ago, you learned of the pretentious be- 


ginning of the first Vienna Music Festival Week, 
and the aged Emperor Franz Josef’s presence at 
the giving of Schubert’s E flat mass. Now there 


is pleasure in r not only that members of 


reporting 


the Imperial house were pleased to attend later con 


certs of the festival, but that the entire character 
of the music given was in itself imperial. The fes 
tival week thereby earned a good name among not 





On the musi 


history 


ccurrences Of 
cal literature presented, a musician may have found 
in Smetana’s noble opera, “Dalibor,” 
Mahler’s beau 


Nikisch concert of 


prime interest 


and in the very first pertormance of 


tiful ninth symphony But the 


Beethoven, Brahms and Bruckner was a sensational 


the evening of Austrian chorus songs, with 


uccess, 


and without orchestra, was one of very extraord 


enjoyment, and Weingartner incited pande- 


nary 

lium once more with the Beethoven ninth sym- 
pl ny that every concert had some aspect of a 
weighty, yet smooth-running, high-pressure affair. 


lhe public attendance represented the full standing 
ind seating capacity of the opera and concert audi 


and only on the earlier days were there a 


riuiis, 


ew remaining standing-room tickets to be had at 


iny price On the whole, there were none to com- 
plain that the prices had been set too low, while 
the latest comers found themselves paying as high 
as twenty-one kroner, which four dollars and a 
quarter is a great deal of money in Europe. There 
s still the argument that whoever paid twenty-one 
kroner, also got the worth of his money 


On ‘ircuitous group of errands in 
Bohen 


CouRIER correspondent could not get to Vienna for 


account oO! a 


lian and South German cities, THe Musical 


the “Marriage of Figaro,” which Mozart opera for- 


mally opened the festival. But that performance 


wder Bruno Walter is said to have been wholly 
worthy the beginning of the great series of 
evenings Che quality of Walter’s art was 
imply shown later in the Mahler symphony, 
where he was further especially in place as 
e one actual conductor pupil of the late 
pose! Musicians of Vienna say that Wal- 


conducting represents a striking duplication 


both of the personal—physical and musical manner 
of Gustav Mahler. The singer cast for the Mozart 
under stage regisseur Stoll, had Herr 
Weidemann as Count, Frau Hilpermann as Rosina, 
l'rau Gutheil-Schoder as Susanne, Herr Mayr as 
ligaro, Breuer as Basilio, Haydter as Dr. Bartolo, 
rau Cankl as Marcelline, Frau Kiurina as Cheru- 
bin, Betetto as Antonio, Fraulein Jovanovic as 
Barbel, Herr Preuss as Don Curzio, the remaining 
roles by Frauleins Hirschmann and Schleifer, and 
Herren Stoll and Marian. 


opera, 


The three-act opera, “Dalibor,”’ by the Bohemian 
composer, Friedrich Smetana (1824-1884) was the 
second evening's offering, and this time under the 
unusually fine conductor hand of Franz Schalk. 
Herr Stoll was again responsible for the preémi- 
nently beautiful stage setting, with the Prague cas- 
ile as subject of the pictures. The cast showed 
Karl Lurrian immensely well disposed in the title 
role. Herr Weidemann was King Vladislav, Frau- 
lein Windheuser, the Milada, sister of the mur- 
dered count; Frau Kiurina the lutta, the orphan 
girl; Herr Haydter, the Budivoy; Markhof, the 
judge; Mayr the Benesch, the prison-keeper ; Herr 
Maikl the Veit, the attendant of Dalibor, and Herr 
Neuber, Zdenko’s ghost. For a discussion of the 
characteristics of this beautiful opera, it will not 
matter if the story follows stage lines resembling 
either “Fidelio” or any of the several other operas 
claimed to influenced it. Neither 
stranger know whether Max Kalbeck translated all 
of the original text into German, or left away long 
passages of it, as is now done with nearly every 
Slavonic opera of the Russian branch, from Glinka, 
by way of Dargomischky, Moussorgsky, Rubin- 
stein, T'schaikowsky to Napravnik and other mod- 
erns. ‘The important facts in the present giving of 
“Dalibor” are its prompt, concise playing of the 


have 


story and its great, even heroic, musical beauty. 
Its revival at Vienna some years ago remains now 
the one more fine heritage from Gustav Mahler. 
rhe simple stage story is that of the traditional 
fifteenth century Knight Dalibor, who was confined 
in the Prague fortress. He had murdered a count, 
brother to Milada, but at the trial before King 
Vladislav it was seen that his act had been one of 
revenge for the still earlier death of his friend, the 
warrior, hale fellow and fiddler, Zdenko. At this 
trial, Milada’s sympathies are changed to Dalibor’s 
cause, and she and the orphan girl, lutta, plan to 
save him from execution. The king grants life im- 
the death 
Milada secures entrance to the ,prison disguised as 
a youth. She gets the confidence of the prison 
keeper and is able to visit Dalibor in his dungeon. 


prisonment instead of usual sentence. 


The ghost of Zdenko appears, to play for Dalibor, 
so does Milada deliver a fiddle imto the hands of Da- 
libor, who is also highly skilled. The rescue is finally 
accomplished by revolution of the folk, led to battle 
by Milada in person. She is wounded and dies in 
the Dalibor. The Kalbeck text further 
provides a scene in which Dalibor is about to be 
retaken, when he offers his own head and suicides. 


arms of 


But in the Vienna performance the opera was made 
with the death only of the 
Smetana has 


to end impressively 
heroine. In the music of “Dalibor,” 
shown how wonderfully a nervous composer-voice 
such as his was, is adapted to the perspective of a 
stage and its scenery. The high-power lyricism is 
as warm as Italy, except that there is here more of 
polyphonic and motivistic musical stamina than in 
the work of the average gifted Italian. But above 
all, the revels in effects of the 


strangest sort and this it is whieh keeps the orches- 


instrumentation 


does a’ 


tra in so high color and gives absolute nervous life 
to every bar of the score. So is it to be observed 
that a composer who just falls short of genius for 
chamber music or symphonic discourse, may still 
wield immense power in connection with a fully 
dramatic, spoken word. Coming further into gen- 
eral classification of the music and text of the 
opera, one may hardly forget for a moment, that, 
taken as a whole, it is Slavonic in a very high de- 
gree. Both music and text are continually per- 
vaded by the melancholy which pervades every Rus- 
sian opera absolutely. In the average opera, this 
melancholy is found in every degree of power or 
weakness, sometimes falling to undesirable senti- 
mentality. So does ‘“Dalibor’” occasionally border 
on the objectionable sentimentality, but in Vienna 
the splendid artists engaged were ‘enabled to hold 
these episodes to a passable dignity. In an opera 
ensemble of the scope of the Vienna Hofoper there 
is the advantage that some capable artist is always 
available for every role. This giving of “Dalibor” 
was also one in which every. principal was well 
placed, making an ensemble that satisfied in every 
detail. Most of the work fell to Burrian, the Mi- 
lada of Fraulein Windheuser and the Benesch of 
Herr Mayr, yet there were interesting roles for 
Weidemann, Haydter, the Veit of Herr Maik! and 
the Iutta of Frau Kiurina. Concermaster Carl Prill 


plaved the long violin obligato solo of the second 





FRANZ 


SCHALK. 


beautiful expressiveness. 
Conductor Schalk held his men to precision and 
full playing warmth throughout, the entire chorus 


act in silvery tone and 


was superb and the occasion goes on record as one 
of greatest enjoyment. 

Several years had elapsed since Emperor Franz 
Josef had attended a concert of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. When the beloved old mon- 
arch arrived promptly for the beginning of the 
Schubert E flat mass, there was great rejoicing, 
and some hundreds of persons were moved to tears 
during the singing of the Austrian hymn. 

The great orchestra under Franz Schalk lent im- 
pressive support to the giving of the hymn, and 
upon conclusion the public was seated and the mu- 
sicians proceeded to the work of the morning. The 
mass began at 12.37 and required an hour and two 
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minutes, during which entire time the emperor was 
a very wide awake listener and spectator. Though 
eighty-two years old, there were healthy brown 
color in his face, and much evidence of vigor and 
general health such as would be good fortune to 
many a \t the conclusion of the 


younger man. 


concert there was first the enthusiastic recognition 
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of the artists, then the auditors remained at their 


places until the exit of the emperor and his porty. 


The Schubert E flat mass must be held among 
the most beautiful works of the composer's vast 
output. Every one of its six divisions is pervaded 


with noble resignation, and melody of warming 


beauty Here very 


of 


again Schalk was a great con- 


ductor, allowing the work to unfold itself, in 


simplicity, yet in mood wealth of a 
With 


Prill at 


utmost very 


high order. former Gewandhaus concert 


master Carl the principal violin chair, with 


the Leipsic-born singer Gertrud Férstel represent 


ae ner 


op acegneocmce: aS ecat rae, 





ELISE ELIZZA. 


ing the solo soprano part, and the long-time Leip 
citizen, Kraus, 
parts, the performance brought up strong Leipsic 
fifteen ago, 
in 


sic Felix von singing the basso 


when these 


the 


remembrances of years 


three gifted artists were residents Saxon 


city. The other solo voices represented were those 
oi contralto Emma Honig, the Pittsburg tenor Wil- 
liam Miller, and the Bohemian tenor Georg Maikl, 
all now members of the Vienna Hofoper. Fraulein 
Forstel is coming to be one of the most called for 
oratorio sopranos in Europe, not only on account 
of her particularly valuable high voice but as well 
for her feeling and profoundly classic musicianship. 
Emma Honig’s fine voice made up the well bal 
anced quartet. Miller's 
one of unusual beauty, and when he began the 


likewise 
“Ea 
incarnatus est,” leading into the trio with soprano 


Tenor voice is 


and another tenor, the effect was thrilling in the 
extreme. Herr Maikl was very well disposed, not 


] 


withstanding his task of singing the Veit role im 


*Dalibor” the evening before. Dr. Kraus’s great 
voice and art were m plain evidence, as is at ali 
times expected ot so mature a musician, and his rou 
tine in ensemble was especially noticeable in the firm 
polyphonic leading ot his part. ‘he chorus sang a 
all tumes in moderation and finest musical quautty, 
i ensemble so perfect as to indicate the high state 
of training to which they had been brought. Lhe 
public remained to applaud Schalk and the soloists 
long after the emperor had left the hall 

the Monday 


June 24, all seismographs, barometers, thermome 


lor Nikisch concert of evening, 


ters, cyclometers, chronometers and sundry record 
ers of shock, time, velocity, temperature, concus 
sion, general meteorology and astrology wer 
brought to violent excitation by the great man’s in 
spired reading of the Bruckner ninth symphony) 
Seven or eight years had gone since Nikisch had 
there great 
The third “Leonora 


the bruckner 


conducted in Vienna and was a very 
desire to know his art anew. 
overture, the fourth Brahms and 
ninth symphonies assigned to him were enough to 
involve every musical fibre of conductor, orchestra 
It was a glorious experience to see 


into 


and audience. 
how these three elements came immediately 
sympathy and remained so through the two hours 
of the concert. years Tne Musicar 
CourRiER Leipsic office has been reporting that 
Nikisch is essentially a Beethoven conductor, with 
out regard to the fabulous results he accomplishes 
with Brahms. The giving of the “Leonore” over 
ture at this festival is ample vindication forever, 


For some 


since no mortal has ever been able to deliver more 
heroism and poesy in a single package. The effect 
on the audience was fully up to that schedule, tor 
hurriedly the 
[he demonstration con 
Nikisch 
And language 1s far too 
the 


a great roar of “bravos” followed 


last note of the overture. 


tinued for a long time before came to 


begin the next number. 


poor a medium to describe impressions next 


Intensity was 


aroused by the Brahms symphony. 


observable at every hand, the magnificent orchestra 


of the Philharmonics became a great, gossiping 
colony, yet all under firm guidance, and gossiping 


It all 


tremendous 


to a single purpose, unbrokenly belonged 
to the single picture and there was 
bit of playing to complete the first section. Then 
the andante came as a lazy, languid song, every 
in 


where repose, everywhere nobility expression 


There was moving beauty in the playing of the big 


strings. Thus the great message of a great com 
poser found vigorous, poetic, dramatic almost de 
moniac expression in the last movement, and no 
body of players ever followed a leader in more 


} 


heroic devotion. The enthusiasm which showed 
itself at the conclusion of this symphony was at a 
stage thought to be all that a public could feel for 
a musical hero, but that idea was to be proved et 
roneous when Nikisch should finish the first move 
ment of the Bruckner. Here was the conductor's 
vindication for the lowe he had felt for this com 

years It was new 


poser through all these many 
triumph achieved for Bruckner and it 


real Bruckner territory 


was triumph 


achieved in here other 


attention as representatives 


conductors had earned 


of the same cause. Before the concert there were 


the right to direct Bruckner at 


perly belonge: 


man’s 


ovation which 
last degree, there was neve 
of the wish in behalf of 
to 


\s 


revelation of 


the 


who has heard one ot 
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this festival pro 
1 to another. But after the Leipsix 
the ninth svt phony and the 
took proportions of sensati in the 
anything more heard 

another 

Bruckner symphony itself, anybody 
tw t the composer's other 
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rder is all the more noticeable, following upon 
Brahms, who was the ideal housekeeper 1n the same 
item Howeyer all that may be, the musician 


ill hear Bruckner as has been often advised 





WILLIAM MILLER 


the Leipsic letters to Tue Musica, Courter 
that is, as a composer of eloquent expression and 


1 big message, without regard to the strange order 


Tr it delivery. 

The Mahler ninth symphony was here first 
brought to public ears thirteen months after the 
death of the composer. In nearly all its hour and 
thirteen minutes actual playing length, the sym 
yhony has exactly the element which is ever absent 
in Bruckner, and that is the one idea of logic and 
logged devotion to treatment of the fixed thematic 
naterials In view of the sturdy type of work, 
which is the ideal type for all symphonic forms 


er’s ninth symphony will have that much with 
furnish pleasure to many who have not 
vet felt sympathy for the strange, the Oriental or 


lental mood worlds in which he moved 


transcene 


ibout through long episodes of his symphonies 
Nevertheless, there is in the new symphony a feat- 
ire tending to disturb the idea of homogeneity thus 
ecured by industrious work in thematics. The 
fault les in the unending stopping and starting, as 

the movement were once complete but that some 
her player in the orchestral body had begged for 
ne wre chance to play rhe first movement suf 
ers perceptibly from this unfinished, eleventh hour 
iping by every player who may happen to strag- 
n, so the last few minutes of the movement are 


the effect once gained from the 


disturbing 


uutiful maaterials employed. The fault is likewise 

of another gifted composer who writes 
¢ works, and that is Max Reger. But in this 
‘ s also an offender long before their 


Reger interpreting art and com- 
posing art contribute to the disturbance, just as Mr. 
Walter's interpreting art failed to read out such 
ilse closes in the Mahler symphony Che content 
the new Mahler symphony is about that of any 
is Other works and that often represents high 
d power, invariably taking expression in a very 


iin, at times homely, often borrowed dialect. But 


the ninth symphony shows the composer to have 
rained largely in his evolution toward a musical 
language of his own This could be true, not only 


ihe impressive first movement material, but of 


the various plait: dance themes which go to play 
xteen minutes as a second movement. The 
herzo, standing as third movement is an avowed 


burlesque rondo of extraordinary difficulty in cross 
and shifted rhythms, but here too the composer has 
occasionally fallen into cantabile music of great 
melodic vitality and beauty. Since the second 
movement has so much humor of plain country 
dances and the third is burlesque, the plain but 
noble songlike themes of the last movement come 
as a great welcome, with easy power to warm the 
auditor again. Through many of the nineteen min- 
utes required, all stringed instruments are employed 
in broad, low melodies which come forth from the 
strings in very unusual sonority. Only Sibelius, 
among modern composers, has written for strings 
so sonorously as they are employed in this finale. 
After a long time, the plain entertainment begins 
to fall away, and the gossiping, reminiscent manner 
of former movements is resumed. But this time 
the spasmodic manner is used with definite and le- 
gitimate purpose and that is to bring the proceed- 
ings gradually back to perfect quiet, as if in per- 
manent farewell to everything, and to life itself. 
Nobody who has heard Mahler's other symphonies 
will go wrong in surmise of the strange and won- 
derfully effective devices invented and employed, 
but there is one thing more to report as further 
item of progress. The strange effects here em- 
ployed are not of a nature to disturb, as was true 
of those in every other symphony, even including 
Referring again 
to the Vienna performance by the Philharmonic 


his immensely impressive eighth. 


Orchestra under Walter, there is probability that 
the conductor religiously followed indications of 
his score. So was the rendition, in regard to pre- 
cision, ensemble and spirit, a notably fine one, such 


as only a conductor of great routine and great tal- 








At the center of the picture, Arthur Nikisch; at the left, his sister, 
Mrs. Rosa Bayer; at the right, his wife, Amelie Nikisch 


ent could ever secure. Preceding the Mahler sym- 
phony, Mr. Walter had led his men in a sturdy 
performance of the Haydn C minor symphony 
No, (). 

The long concert of choruses, sung with and 
without orchestra, enlisted various Vienna organi- 
zations under many conductors, yet Franz Schalk 
had the honor to lead the orchestra in Dvorak’s fine 
symphonic poem called a “Heldenlied,” and in 
Hugo Wolf's two choruses of the “Elfenlied” an‘ 
“Der Feuerreiter,” of which the former had also 
soprano solo. The program was as follows: 

Franz Schubert’s “Dérfchen,” male chorus with 
orchestra, sung by Vienna Mannergesangverein and 
Gesangverein of Ejisenbahnbeamten under Adolf 
Kirchl. 

Bruckner’s “Abendzauber,” sung by the above 
male choruses, with baritone solo, th ee fema'e vri es 
and horn quartet, the solo by Rudolf Hofbauer, the 
voices of. Lilli Claus Neuroth, Jella Liebesny, Hed- 
wig Jaroljmek; the Steigler horn quartet, conduc- 
tor Viktor Keldorfer. 

Three mixed choruses by the Vienna A Capella 
Ludwig Senfl’s 
Bruckner’s 


Chorus under Eugen Thomas; 


(1492-1536) “Gelaut zu Speyer,” 


“Christus factus est” and Hugo Wolf's “Erge- 
bung.” 
Dvorak’s symphonic poem “Heldenlied,” the 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under Schalk. 
Five Austrian folksongs for mixed chorus, the 
Vienna A Capella Chor under Eugen Thomas; 


“Weihnachten,” eighteenth century ; “Holdes Lieb- 
chen mein,” Roumanian love song; Italian “Friau- 
ler” folksong; Slovenic playsong “Kam ‘mal ein 
Mauschen ;” the Polish krakowiak, “Eng ist wohl 
mein Hiittchen,” arrangements by Reiter, Dima 
and Thomas. 

Three Austrian songs for male chorus, conducted 
by Adolf Kirchl, Karl Fithrich, Viktor Keldorfer ; 
the Karntner “O Diandle tiaf drunt im Tal,” the 
Salzburger Schnadahupfin” and the old soldier 
song “Prinz Eugen” in Eduard Kremser’s arrange- 
ment for male chorus and orchestra. 

Five Austrian folksongs sung by the A Capella 
Chor under Eugen Thomas, respectively the 
Steiermark, Bohemian, Serbo-Croatian, Ruthenian, 
Payerbach “Aus Steiermark san ma” “Furiant” 
(dance song), “Kamme mich, siisse Mutter,” 
“Hahilka” and a jodel “Hor-hori Ridl-al” of 
Nether Austria. 

Mozart's chorus of priests from “Magic Flute,” 
male chorus with orchestra, sung by the united 
Mannergesangverein, Schubertbund and Eisen- 
bahnbeamten under Karl Fihrich. 

It is one of the wonders of present day concert 
life that Dvorak’s vivid and very beautiful sym- 
phonic “Heldenlied” remains almost unknown, even 
to the busiest of musicians. True the late Mr. 
Dvorak’s idea of a hero’s life percolated through a 
strongly Czechish head, but that fact should be no 
ground to have left the work in practical oblivion. 
The composition requires twenty minutes to give 
and there is scarcely a dry or a weak moment in 
all that time. The introductory manner is not a 
far jump from Wagnerian, but the work then pro- 
ceeds steadily and goes through many varieties of 
work and thematic materials. There is ever the 
absolute conciseness and directness of expression, 
in which attribute not one of the great masters was 
Dvorak’s superior, and but few were his equals. 
The composition was wonderfully played here and 
it was accorded wild enthusiasm, as it deserved. 
Of the chorus literature presented at this most in- 
teresting concert it would be difficult to say which 
selection was most important since the public de- 
manded and obtained repetitions which prolonged 
the concert Tully a half hour. 
in view of the large apparatus of orchestra and 


But in scope and 


chorus engaged the palm may have belonged to the 
old war ballad, “Prinz Eugen,” in Kremser’s won- 


derful instrumentation. In the development of this 











Photo by L. Grillich, Vienna. 
CONCERTMASTER CARL PRILL, 


song the text comes into description of battle and 
here Kremser has thrown in bass drum beats in 
strikingly realistic suggestion of cannon’s roar. 
Like many other works of the evening, this ballad 
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had to be repeated and on account of the strong 
musical content and the really thrilling text, be- 
sides the artificial cannon of the bass drummer the 
As to the rest 
of the concert, every one of the choruses sang in 


effect was just as striking as before 


splendid routine and quality and each conductor 
was one of skill and talent. 
ductor Thomas allowed his a capella mixed chorus 


As an encore, Con- 


to give the Italian “Friaulischeweise” again with- 
The fine result 


was one more evidence of the complete training 


out baton or direction of any kind. 


undergone, 

The Weingartner concert comprised the Gluck 
“Iphigenie in Aulis” overture, the Mozart D major 
“Parisian” the Beethoven 
The chorus was that of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, the vocal soloists Elise Elizza, 
Laura Hilpermann, William Miller of the Vienna 
Hofoper, and Dr. Felix von Kraus of the Munich 
Hofoper. 


symphony and ninth 


symphony. 


The Weingartner conducting art is that 
of the strictest classicist and this is an art which 
continues to lend breadth and musical weight to 
Gluck and Mozart, though Gluck is big and dra- 
matic enough in spirit to stand the most modern 
The 


incomparable precision, 


treatment of storming intensity. Beethoven 


symphony was given in 
and though the performance did not seem to receive 
the real breath of life until the scherzo was reached, 
the great audience was in a fury of delight from 
the beginning. The adagio was then laid out in 
the usual exactness and classic repose, and in the 
last movement the Weingartner manner was at its 
best and a notably enjoyable close was accorded 
the proceedings. Only the audience had not done 
with the case, for the above mentioned pandemo 
nium began when Weingartner quit. The tumult 
lasted for several minutes. 


EUGENE E. SIMPSON 


ne 
In musical circles there has been a rumor that 
the 
against their former conductor, Leopold Stok Ww ski, 


Cincinnati orchestral powers feel aggrieved 
because he is said to have begun negotiations with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Associaton as early as 
To the credit of all concerned, au- 
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last January. 


thoritative assurances reach Cou- 


RIER that such was not the case. From a reliable 
source the explanation emanates that “the Philadel- 


kind 
with Stokowski in January, and, in fact, neither he 


phia Orchestra had no negotiations of any 
nor any other new man was contemplated by them 
then, though it was very generally understood that 
Mr. Pohlig would not return after his contract ran 
out in April, 1913. In April, however, when Mr. 
Pohlig had been formally notified that his contract 
expired after 1912-1913, among the names sugge-t 
ed to the Philadelphia Orchestra executives was 
that of Stokowski, coincident with the publication 
in Cincinnati and in the musical papers of his re- 
quest for a release. Naturally, those who were 
urging his choice on the Philadelphians were in- 
formed that they could not deal with him until he 
had secured his official and honorable release from 
Cincinnati. When this was a fact, negotiations be 
gan, and instead of the Stokowski contract being 
signed in January for the season of 1913-1914, it 
actually was not signed until the day before he 
sailed for Europe, in April. As for the coming 
year, that was a special arrangement made conse 
quent upon Mr. Pohlig’s resignation, and Stokow- 
ski's engagement to begin his work with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at 
Such a frank statement should set at rest any griev- 
ance from any side whatever, granting that a griev- 
ance of that kind existed. 
_—— ~~—- -—- 


once was made by cable.” 


Sienor Garti-Casazza cables that he has secured 
Giordano’s new opera, “Madame Sans-Gene,” for 
premiere performance at the Metropolitan during 
the season of 1913-14. The subject 
has been treated successfully also in comic opera, 
under the title of “The Duchess of Dantzig.” 


“Sans-Geéne” 


THE MODERN ART. 

What a modern art music is when compared with 
painting, sculpture, or poetry! 

The world has never had a greater epic poet than 
Homer, a more delicate framer of lovely pas‘orals 
than Theocritus, or a more exquisite lyrical volup 
Yet 


all of these were dead long before the Latin poets 


tuary than that delectable scalawag, Anacreon 


began to write; centuries before Dante and Arigsto ; 
ages before Shakespeare and Milton. 

Sculpture was at its best two thousand five hun 
During the past twenty-five cen 
the 
Praxiteles and Phidias in the meridian of Athenian 


dred years ago. 


turies no one has reached standard set by 


glory. 
Our modern painters probably surpass the pic.ure 
makers of antiquity. Such paintings as have come 


down to us are crude beside our masterpicces. 
Even Apelles himself might be amazed at the art in 
But modern as 


W e re 
What musical 


the world’s great galleries today. 
painting is, it is an older art than music. 
fer to masterpieces, not archaic art. 
masterpieces were produced in the age of Ru ens, 
None 
Bach and Handel were not born till t»e most 


Velasyuez, Van Dyke, Rembrandt, Murillo? 
at all 
modern of these painters, Murillo, had been im his 
three Even the strange, old-world, 


grave years 


almost archaic, masses of Palestrina were com 


posed many years after the death of Leonardo da 
Raffaello. The art of Raffaello as a 


painter is certainly as great as that of Beethoven 


Vinci and 
4s a composer. Yet the painter lived three hun 
dred years before the musician. 

If more proof of the modernity of music is re 
yuired we have only to point to the Dodecachordon 
That 
sounding name is the title of a book published in 
1547 
with some of the greatest pictures ever conceived 
Yet so 
crude was the art of music in that age of Montaigne 


of Henricus Glareanus, mouthy and high 


The world was at that time well supplied 
by man and put on canvas by the brush. 


and Cervantes that Glareanus prophesied of a time 


to came when musicians would be sufficiently 


trained to be able to add the accompanying counter 
point to their melodies. In 1547 it took two men 
to write a piece of music—one for the tune and the 


other for the counterpoint. Glareanus may have 
prided himself on his boldness in making such a 
statement. Some of his more conservative con 
temporaries may have called him a very devil of 
recklessness. If it took two men to make up a sim 
ple little song in 1547 how came it that in 1847 
Wagner was able to write not only the melodies, 
but the 


words of very long and complicated works? 


orchestration, 
Wag 
Yet if 


Wagner had lived in 1547 instead of 1847 he would 


counterpoint, harmonies, 


ner was, of course, an exceptional man, 


not, because he could not, have written “Tann 


hauser,” or any other great work, for the simple 
reason that the art of music itself was undeveloped 
Cervantes, who was born in 1547, could not have 
written “Don Quixote” for the eternal entertain 
ment Of the world if he had found the Spanish lan 
guage as crude as the musical language of the pe 
riod 

It is amazing to think that only one hundied and 
thirty-eight years separate the publication of the 
What 


and a 


Dodecachordon and the birth of J. S. Bach 
an enormous stride music took in a century 
half, and how fortunate it was for the world of 
music that Bach came when he did and not a cn 
tury earlier. 

All that any great man can do is to take a stej 
in advance of his age, and the subsequent rank of 
a great man, therefore, depends on how advanced 
the art was from which he took that step in ad- 
vance. Beethoven, taking a step from the art of 
Beethoven, 
taking a step from the art of Haydn and Mozart, 
We have no reason 


for doubting but that there have been many Beetho- 


Glareanus, would be of no great account 
is what we know him today. 


vens, Bachs, Wagners in the world since the dawn 
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men did 


That these 
unknown 


of history. nothing in music 


lack of 
lack of opportunity, and an undeveloped art 


and are is due to environment 


——> 


TUNES AND KEYS OF HYMNS. 


\ study of the hymnal used in the Protestant 


Episcopal Churches of America shows that nine 


tenths of the hymns are in the major keys and gen 


erally in common or four-four time Chere are, 


however, some favorite hymns that depart some 


what from the general style 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” in the most populat 
setting (by Lowell Mason), is the 


sung to more 


expansive measure of six-four and is in the key of 
G major. There is a far more beautiful setting of 


\dams, 


Arthur Sullivan, but here again com- 


these immortal stanzas by Sarah Flower 
composed by 
mon time is used, and this tune is in the buoyant 
key of A major. 


ficult to sing than the one by Mason, 


Che Sullivan setting is more dif 
since in the 
sixth line there occurs a high F sharp, a note which 
ordinarily only cultivated voices can sing with ease 
rhe Sullivan tune is the one now most frequently 
where the choir 


used in the larger churches 


ee are 
made up of trained voices; the Sullivan score makes 
an effective hymn for Chere is a 
Thee” by A 
the key of F 


know the 


the recessional. 
third tune for “Nearer, My God, To 
3. Spratt, in common time, and in 


major; it is called “Kedron,” while we 


Bethany” and the Sullivan tune is 


entitled “St. Edmund 


Mason tune as “ 


There are two settings for Cardinal Newman's 
sublime hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light,” the best 
known one by Dykes, “Lux Benigna,” in three-two 


time, and a lesser known one by A, L. Peace, in 
the more accelerated rhythm of four-four: both 
tunes are set in the sombre key of A flat 

Since the Titanic tragedy, from which the superb 
heroism of the musicians ‘itself stands forth sub 
lume, many persons have been confused by the con 


Hicting reports of the hymn played by the band as 


the great steamship sank. Repeatedly it has been 


Nearer, My God, 


Mason setting ; 


stated that the hymn played was ‘ 
lo Thee” 


whose testimony is just as 


in the familiar but others 
convincing have declared 
a hymn bet 


than the 


that the men were playing “Autumn,” 


ter liked by educated musician simples 


Mason tune. “Autumn” is usually sung to the up 


lifting words, “Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah’’; 


the tune, one of real dignity, is in the key of A 


flat and in three-two time Chere is another set 
ting for the same hymn by Dvkes, but it is in the 
more joyous key of FE flat major and in common 
or four-four time 
® 

InN connection with the great Vienna Music les 
tival, a description of which will be found in an 
other column of this issue, the Austrian capital ha 
viven its musical wuests an added pleasure im the 
sh ipe of a we nderful autograph collection exh bited 
at the Royal Library. Some of the treasur hown 
there are a papyrus with a fragment of Euripid 
Orestes” (recorded about the tume of Christ) 
an experimental piece of music print attempted b 
Johannes Gerson, in 1473; an “Epithalamium,” b 
(Jrlando di Lasso, for the wedding of Duke Wil 
liam V of Bavaria to Renate von Lothringet i 
“Miserere” by Archduke (later Kaiser) Ferdinand 
I1l, composed in 1637; Monteverdi's original min 
uscript of his opera “The Return of Ulysse 
hymn by Kaiser Leopold I; a “Miserers I 
Karl VI; original manuscript scores of rl] 
(sluck, Piccini, Friedemann Bach, Mich 
Salieri; the original of Joseph Havd 
strian national hymn; Mozart 
and a copied version of Beethove 
and violin sonata, opus 96, across th 
which the master had written Th n 
ass.” [ruckner manuscript of hi nth 
phony, and manuscripts by Pagani: Schubert 


Meyerbeer, Cherubini and Liszt complete the far 


cinating collection. 
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Was Goethe really musical? His relations to music 
re described by Wilhelm Bode, in a book called “Die 


fonkunst in Goethe’s Leben” (The Tonal Art in Goethe's 


Life). The poet and philosopher is described as revealing 


fir yve for music at the home of his artistic and 
ltured parent In 1775 he went to Weimar, where musi 

d one of the chief diversions of the Court circles 
When Goethe became Intendant of the Weimar Royal 
Cheater, a new era began for that institution. Works by 
( irosa, Paisiello, Bach, Handel, Gluck, and Mozart 
graced the repertory, and Goethe himself was busy with 
ins for opera and singspiel librettos, besides prosecuting 
ently thorough study of the laws of acoustics. 

I Stadtmusikus Eberwein was commissioned later to 
inize a little private orchestra for the Goethe home, 

id during the evening of his life, the great man ofte. 
mind pleasure in bidding phenomenal young Fel'x 
Mende in to play for him. On the other hand, it is a 
gnificant fact that in anticipation of Mendelssohn's first 
Weimar, Goethe's piano had to be cleaned, tuned, 

id restrung, and his music dug out from dusty trunks 
ellar and att Also, during the Goethe travels in 
Italy writings contam relterence to every art mani 


tation in that melodious land, except music! 


\ugust Richard points out in the Leipsic “Neue Zeit 
rift fiir Musik” that Goethe’s strongest friendships 
cians were confined to composers of the lesser 

nd cites thet circumstance as a proof of Goethe's 
k of real musical judgment. Philipp Christoph Kayser 


Johann Friedrich Reichardt were Goethe antimates, 


t their music has not survived their own period. With 
Carl Friederich Zelter, Goethe exchanged 8&5 letters and 
é ranked that correspondence higher in importance 
than the one with Schuller 
We now know’ Zelter to have been selfish, narrow 
iinded, and utterly insensible to the talents of his contem 
yp im ind many passages in Ins epistles to Goethe, if 
they influenced the recipient, must have led hun along en 


tirely wrong musical paths and into radically erroneous 

nclusions. Undoubtedly it was due to the baneful Zelter 
ulations, that Schubert, Beethoven, and Berhoz re 
ived only scant acknowledgment of, or no answers at all 


» their letters to Goethe, and that Weber was treated so 


dly by the poet whom he adored, It seemed almost un 
evable that neither in the voluminous and detailed 
Goethe diari nor in the correspondence with Zelter, is 
ere a single line referring to the death of Schubert and 
Beethoven. Twelve-year-old Mendelssohn, in a letter to his 
ter, throws a sidelight on Goethe's understanding of 
\t that time, a certain Madame von Sczymanowska, 
vwautiful Pole, stood high in favor with Goethe and was 
praised immeasurably by him as a pianist. Shrewd little 
x wrote to his sister: “Goethe ranks Sczymanowska 
er than Hummel. He has confused her beautiful face 
vit er unbeautiful (nicht hiibschen) playing.” Many 
after, in his talks with Eckermann, Goethe partially 
rrated the Mendels ohn verdict, and said “She was 
nly a great virtuoso but also a beautiful woman, That 
vhy every thing she did seemed to us to be attractive.” 

\ ( i« } wa 

RRR 

diy I translate from the Wiener Konzertshau: “A 
{ n Parisian hostess succeeded, after much trying, 
>aint-Saen accept an invitation” tor 
dinner and soirée The composer made the condition, 
wever, that he be allowed to depart at 10 o'clock to the 
minute The lady sent her son to call for Saint-Saéns in 
vit when the lad reached that celebrated 
man’s me, he found that the composer had forgotten 
ill about his engagement, put on his dressing gown and 
slippers, and was playing the piano most unconcernedly 
\fter Saint-Saéns had changed to evening clothes, and 
was about to get into the car, he turned suddenly, mut 
tered ‘Sapristi! I'd almost forgotten my tooth brush,’ and 


' 
dashed into the house, 


the toilet article, which he tucked into his coat pocket 


returning in a few moments with 


When the youth’s home was reached he promptly confided 

his mother that the distinguished guest had found it 
necessary to bring a tooth brush to the dinner. During 
ill of the evening mother and son waited for the appear 
ance of the Saint-Saéns tooth brush, or at least for his 
request to be allowed to retire, so as to use it Nothing 
f the sort happened, however When the boy had seen 
Saint-Saéns home safely he no longer could control his 
curiosity. ‘Pardon me,’ he said to the venerable musician, 
is he helped him up the steps, ‘but I am very anxious to 
“now why you took your tooth brush to our entertain 


ment?’ ‘My dear young friend,’ answered Saint-Saéns, 


‘that is very simple. The lock of this door is rusty and 
opens with great difficulty, so that one hurts one’s fingers 
in trying to turn the key. Now, when I use the handle of 
the tooth brush as a lever it is the easiest thing in the 
world to turn the key. Like this—see?’ ” 
mre 

This picture shows John Philip Sousa at Mosler Hill, 
in the Catskills, rehearsing his impromptu suffragette 
band, consisting of Maud Powell (extreme right), Emma 
Frohman (extreme left), Mrs. Sousa, Priscilla Sousa, etc 











SOUSA’S SUFFRAGETTE BAND 


lhe March King, in sporting negligé attire, seems to take 
his work seriously, as he does everything in this flippant 
vale. The male interloper behind the band is H. Godfrey 
lurner, who offered to manage the organization if Sousa 
would agree to lead it in public. Estelle Liebling desires 
the photographer's credit as the price of lending her snap- 
shot to this department. 
Rae 

\ triple headline in the New York Morning Telegraph 
Seven Who Were 
With Hammerstein in London Arrive to Fill Other En- 


says: “Opera Singers on the St. Louis 


gagements—Two Babies Born at Sea.” 
nner 
\lfred Grunfeld, the famed Viennese pian st, celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday on July 4. It seems like only a sea- 
son or two ago—and yet it is two decades at least—tuat 
\lfred and his brother Heinrich, the cellist, gave their 
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MUSICAL TERMINOLOGY NO. 13.—"“HE PLAYED THE LISZT 
RHAPSODY WITH UNUSUAL WARMTH.” 





New York recitals at the short lived concert hall in Madi- 
son Square Garden. They were what the Germans and 
French term “salon” artists, and their dainty style and 
piquant interpretative raffinements did not make a very 
deep impression on American audiences. In the aristo- 
cratic drawing rooms of Vienna and Berlin and at the 
royal households in those two capitals, the brothers Griin- 
feld always have been and still are prime favorites. Al- 
fred had a way of playing jumping octaves (arpeggios on 
the diminished seventh, etc.), which no one ever will for- 
get who has heard him do them. Just now Bruder 
Alfred is a comic opera composer and counts two big suc- 
cesses to his credit in that line 


\ bird trainer announces that he has taught two 
feathered songsters to do a duet from Mozart’s “Magic 


Flute.” Until I hear them sing the words “Bewahret euch 
for Weibertiicken,” I shall not believe the report. 
nRe 

Will the operatic Cyrano de Bergerac sing through his 
nose? 

nenre 

The European musical atmosphere, like all other atmos- 

pheres, consists largely of gas. 
RRR 

An Englishwoman writes to her brother in New York 
about the London concert for the families of the Titanic 
musicians, and the recipient of the letter kindly places it 
at the disposal of “Variations.” The parts relating to the 
impressive occasion are well worth reading: 

“I have had such an unforgettable treat since I last 
wrote to you. I went to the Titanic concert at the Albert 
Hall on Friday and would not have missed it for anything. 

“The union of seven orchestras of picked and splendid 
musicians made the occasion an exceptional one, and the 
perfection with which they played had to be heard to be 
appreciated. 

“The playing of Chopin’s ‘Funeral March,’ with which 
the concert opened, was beyond all words to describe. 

“Sir Henry Wood came in and took his place in silence— 
then the whole orchestra rose and there was a breathless 
pause—full of the deepest tension and emotion; then the 
first faint ripple of the distant drum—hardly a sound— 
almost like a whisper in the air—then repeated a little 
louder, and the whole audience of 10,000 people rose 
simultaneously and with the orchestra remained standing 
until the close. 

“I have never heard anything so moving, so thrilling, so 
tragic in my life. I know the melancholy occasion would 
have served in any case to touch one to the quick, but the 
unparallelled effect of that perfect union of violins went 
over one’s senses and through one’s heart right to one’s 
very soul, which was stirred and moved with an agony 
almost too great to bear. 

“I know that I shook and shivered from head to foot, 
and try as I would, I could not keep the tears from pouring 
down my cheeks, 

“Wood had introduced some wonderful passages for the 
harps, which were electrical; that exquisite second move- 
ment was played as it was never played before. No less 
beautiful were the opening and closing movements—the 
gradual dying away, until, as at the beginning, the drums 
were only a whisper in the air. 

“It closed as it opened, in silence—the orchestra and 
audience resuming their seats without a sound. It was the 
most marvelous tribute of homage and love that could be 
imagined, and I only hope that the spirits of those brave, 
heroic, unknown men were hovering near within the reach 
of those heavenly sounds, that they might know the music 
they made in those last agonizing moments had found an 
echo in the hearts of their fellows. The whole thing was 
something more than beautiful music perfectly rendered. 
[ cannot explain to you what I mean—but something hap- 
pened then, something was created, something added to the 
world of art, something in its way as exquisite and sublime 
as the tragedy of the Titanic was awe-inspiring in nature 

-it did something to restore peace and give expression 
to beauty in life in place of such hideous ugliness. 

“After that came Percy Pitt with Sullivan's ‘In Me 
moriam,” which I could have dispensed with, as I thought 
it poor work; then Elgar, who is not a great conductor 
Beecham conducted the ‘Walkyrie’ with good attack and 
spirit, Of course the orchestral effects were marvelous. 

“Aninspired genius was Mengelberg—the conductor from 
Amsterdam. He came over specially for the concert and 
conducted the ‘Tannhauser’ overture and the prelude to 
‘Meistersinger.’ He is superb, an absolute master, and I 
cannot imagine the Wagner numbers as possessing any- 
thing that he did not bring out. If ever you get the chance 
you must hear him. He is inspired. He looks quite young 
—almost boyish in face—like a fat canary, with bright blue 
laughing eyes and a good humored face; didn't seem to 
have an atom of ‘side’ or mannerism, but just threw him- 
self into his work and tore the very inside out of it. He 
did what he liked with the orchestra, who seemed one with 
him. He seemed equally delighted with them, and when 
each work was over and he had received an ovation, he 
shared it all with the musicians and stood in his conductor's 
place applauding them enthusiastically and making them 
stand and bow with him. 

“It was all breathless and thrilling to the last degree. | 
never had heard of Mengelberg before and did not expect 
anything, so I was startled and carried away. All I 
wished for all the time was that Wagner had been there to 
hear, and that the Titanic band also could have heard that 
tribute. The concluding hymn, played by the full orchestra 
standing and sung in subdued tones by the audience was 
moving in quite a different way with sadness and simple 
pathos, not with the wild heart rush of the other things. 

“But the whole thing was overwhelming and never to be 
forgotten.” 

RRR 

Richard Strauss indignantly denies the report that Macy 
& Co. have secured the American rights for “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.” Leonarp Ligsxinc. 
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HARMONIC AND MELODIC ANALYSIS. 


UNRELATED TONES. 


BY A. J. GOODRICH. 
II. 








All tones which form no essential part of the accom- 
panying harmony are to be classed under this general 
title. I have numbered and classified them in this order: 
1. Passing notes. 2. Appoggiature. 3. Suspensions. 4 
Anticipation. 5. Mordente—direct 
and inverted. 7. Anschlag—direct and inverted. 8. Gru- 
petti—direct and inverted. 9. The trill (single, double and 
triple) 1o. The glide. 


Stationary notes. 6. 


Chose which are important to the performer will be ex 
plained, and finally illustrated with excerpts from the 


masters. 

t The passing note occurs on unaccented parts of a 
measure, and does not belong to the accompanying har 
mony. This accounts for many ornamental or melodic 
notes, and enables the performer, in reading or memoriz- 
ing, to separate detail from outline. The passing note 
comes between two harmonic notes. A chord motive 
offers the simplest illustration of this fact 


(hla szol 1 


‘eng 
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If the original motive appeared as at (a) the passing 
note figure at (b) might be used as a variant or develop 
ment of the chord motive. Again, let us suppose that (b) 
were the motive; (a) would be t' 
this might be assigned to the b nstruments in a rapid 
movement, while the strings executed the figuration, thus: 


all NMeozarl 


harmonic outline, and 


























Furthermore, this enables us instantly to detect the har 
monic basis of almost any figuration and to supply the ac 
companiment accordingly. It is customary, in music com 
posed since the advent of Mozart, to use chromatic tones 
for the ascending passages and diatonic tones for the de 
scending : 











All this is mere ornamentation of the G chord, and it 
should be played in various keys with an accompaniment 
added. 

2. The appoggiatura is esentially dissonant, but resolves 
into a consonant. The appoggiatura falls upon an accent 
and is foreign to the accompanying harmony 
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When the appoggiatura ascends it is usually a minor 


2d below the harmonic tone, as: 
hn 


(») POF ery "gossamer 


7? 


Every example is to be transposed. 

3. Suspension, like the long appoggiatura, adds a great 
variety of harmonic combinations to the fundamental and 
altered chords already presented. The suspension is a 
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prepared dissonance; otherwise it resembles the appog 


giatura. A brief example will illustrate this 
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The first E flat is consonant; then it is suspended and 


becomes a discord at 3. The D and C are similarly treated 


Ihe resolution is almost invariably legato or legatissimo 
4. The anticipation has little application to our present 
task. It is a melodic device wherein a certain interval of 


the succeeding chord is anticipated 
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lhis serves to separate theme from accompaniment and 
to make the former more pronounced 

5. Mordente This rather angular ornament from the 
harpsichord epoch suggests the two first notes of a trill 


and is usually represented by a sign, as at (a) This is 
transcribed at (b): 
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Chis is the direct mordente, and the notation at (b) 
does not always give the intended effect, because the prin 
cipal tone (after ‘the two quick ones) is also accented 
As has been stated in the text book, “Theory of Interpre 
tation,” there are many instances of modern classic musi 
which call for a less angular effect, as though the orna 
mental notes were written (and played) in advance, lik 
certain grace notes. The inverted mordente calls for the 
tone below, not above, the principal tone 

6. The anschlag, whether direct or inverted, consists of 
two unrelated tones before the harmonic tone. The an 
schlag is accented and contains a melodic third followed 
by the principal note, which always lies between the un 
related tones. In harpsichord music the anschlag was in 
tended to be diatonic, 1.-e., either a major or a minor 
third. But since the passing of Paradisi and P. E. Bach 
the anschlag is a minor or diminished third. Performers 
should observe these distinctions 

There are instances in which the anschlag is to be 
before the beat 
‘Rondo Brillant” by Von Weber may be cited, as this is 


as a grace > he popular 
F ; 
played as a grace note [he popular 


essentially a development of the inverted anschlag. Fo! 
lowing is an example of the direct anschlag: 


MhecTinne« ‘ 






a, 


The direct mordente, anschlag, grupetto and trill, al! 
begin on the tone above the principal; all inverted agré- 
ments begin on the tone below. Some simple figure should 
be selected for transposition, as thus, including both forms 
of anschlag 


























The grupetto (7) more than any other agrement illus 
trates the complete envelopment of a given tone without 
sacrificing its melodic identity 


Grupetto symbols placed 


over or after the three notes of a tonic chord will call 
nto play the entire scale series, besides one or two chr 
tit cs 
“pa fg 
> ; 





The student must become so familiar with the theory 
and practice of these hgurated designs that their harmon 
outlines can be instantly apprehended. Thus a mere glanc« 
at example 26 reveals the fact that the three groups of 
sixteenth notes represent a simple harmonic outline of the 
tonic triad, G, B, D—a tonal wreath wove round the 


central tone 
Where the grupetto begins upon the principal tone we 


have a quintole, and this serves t 


emphasize the 


HATMONK 


tone 











Chis shows the outlines more plainly, even though it 1 


dithcult for inexperienced performers to 


uet d’'Omphalk and the spin 


equalize the 
quintole Saint-Saens’ “R 
ning Song’’ by Mendelssohn are composed largely of these 
grupetto figurations, and the performer's task is greatly 
simplified (either in reading or memorizing) by an under 


tanding of this fact The inverted turn similar in the 


ry and calls for no specal comment here 


Tue Term 
This ornament is usually indicated by tr., and therefore 
it does not tend to obscure a melodic or harmonic outline 
But m music of the present time the trilled note frequent! 
has the appearance of two dissimilar alternating chords 
is thus 





These trills begin on the principal note, and for equally 
bvious reasons they have no lower tone conclusions All 


ch mstances ar 


- 


in this simple form 

















[ne APPLICATION 
It] 


lo read or memorize readily a passage like this 














it must be understood as an 


ornamentation of the d 


inant chord. D sharp is an appoggiatura; G sharp and B 
sharp are mere passing notes, and the entire measure might 
rest upon the dominant seventh chord below, as an organ 
point From this and preceding examples the student 
should know that these chromatic ornament notes are lo 


cated a minor second below each note of the chord basis 
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hus the G major chord would alternate with the chord 
of F sharp major in this triple trill: 


go b Ped 





In passage work the same theory applies; thus the G 

















Che Fantasie II] (in C) by Mozart contains a passage 
in rapid figurations that is recommended to the students’ 
attention. This passage work is founded upon a series of 
diminished chords descending chromatically (after each 
figuration), and when the design is understood this entire 
passage is much simpler than it would seem from a cur 
ory glance at the printed page. This citation begins on 
the third measure of the “piu adagio,” at the fermata, 


Neearl 


eet 
2: Ue ee 


The arpeggio, begins upon the root note of this first 


chord, ascends to F, and then descends to the starting point 


thus 











The second arpeggio commences on G (a half step be 
low the first) and this ascends and descends in similar 
marnnet lhe third arpeggio starts a minor second below, 
ascends the same distance to thrice lined E flat, and de 
o 


he commencement note This scheme contin 


t 


scends 
ues in the same sequence order until six diminished chords 
have been played. All the diminished seventh chords de 
cend chromutically—i. e. every voice part goes down by 
half steps. The entire passage (after the fermata) 1s con 
tinuous, and as soon as the design is understood it should 
be played rapidly, without any break in the tones or the 


rhythm Che cadence in A minor is effected in this way 
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Chere is an ascending arpeggio from each of these real 


bases. A large proportion of melodic ornamentation con 
ists of passing notes and appoggiature. These should be 
analyzed in such morceaux as “Feu Roulant,” by Duver 


noy (the piano duo is best), “Rondo ( apriccioso,” by Men 
delssohn, or “Pas des Cymbales,” by Chaminade 

The following figuration is based upon four major thirds 
descending against a stationary upper tone, which is first 
the fifth, then sixth, and finally seventh of the chords in 


gression 


























Chis design is immediately repeated a major second 


ibove 





Che arpeggio figures continue, as in measure 1, example 
It is well to transpose all such designs 
Passages built upon chord sequence are more easy of 


analysis, as here 





This is continued several octaves, and one needs but to 
follow this sequence. 


a 


, on 











The third of each succeeding triad falls to the left hand. 
Thus understood, such passages are easy to memorize and 
easy to perform, 

Attention is now directed to the andante and variations 
by Schumann, op. 46 (piano duo). These variations 
stand upon the highest plane of artistic excellence and 
every student who loves pure music and admires poetic 
tone expression should ponder this score. The theme 
consists of two lyric periods, a and b. These should be 
analyzed melodically, and then harmonically, because one 
or other of these characteristic features was continually 
in the composer's mind as he conceived the various devel- 
opments and metamorphoses. Every unrelated note is to 
be apprehended; but to do this the harmonic basis must 
be clearly seen, thus separating detail from outline. In 
the first variation we observe the anschlag groups inde- 
pendent of the accompanying harmony, tho here they are 
twice as quick as in the theme: 
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At “un poco piu animato” the motive, rather than the 
criginal theme, is varied, Observe the broken chord fig- 
ures which begin with a chromatic note (appoggiatura) 
also the melodic bases in piano I and II, ascending and 
descending. These bases are the natural outgrowths of 
the motive development above The third variation 
commences at C. Compare this with the second period 


of the original theme 
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While the melodic affinity between this variation and 
the theme is sufficiently suggestive, the characteristic 
rhythm is also to be noticed. 

The variant at D (piu animato) is similar in outline to 
variant II. Both are motive rather than thematic devel 
opments. So, in fact, is the third variant, C. The real 
bases are to be specially noticed: 


a. 
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These sub-themes possess a certain vague affinity to the 
leading motives and thus add a double charm to the whole. 
In the “Piu lento” E (where a cursory observer might see 


little relevancy) the musical unity is maintained by means 


of (1) the characteristic rhythm, and (2) by the scale 
melody in the bases with its canonic imitation in the 
middle upper part. (See piano II.) In the second period 
of this fifth variant the first piano has an inversion of the 
descending motive. These inverted designs are of fre- 
quent occurrence in this opus. They correspond t» a land- 
scape darkly reflected in the distant surface of lake or 
river. “Tempo I” is a refrain in form of an intermezzo. 
The first eight measures rest upon a tonic pedal during 
the remaining eight measures. This design is developed 
below: 
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The ever varying ramifications of these base themes and 
counter themes constitute a peculiar charm of Schumann's 


music—though this mysticism betrays scmewhat of un- 
rest. Observe that the second period (or last half) of the 
original theme is omitted in this refrain, “Animato F." 
Every accented note in the upper groups is an appoggia- 
tura; indeed there are twa of these unrelated notes in 
each group of four sixteenths. These correspond to the 
anschlage and appoggiature of the main theme. The melod- 
ic affinity of this sixth variant is more apparent in the 
second period, G: 








In making the actual comparison it will be necessary to 
consider the harmonic basis, which is identical. See also 
second period of the fourth variant, D. 

In the seventh version, H, we hear the march rhythm 
of the theme, but only certain melodic intervals previously 
developed, as at C. A fragment of inverted theme occurs 
in the second period of piano I. The dominant pedal im- 
parts to this a still more serious air. These features, to- 
gether with the change of key, reveal a different viewpoint, 
and so serve as a relief to the more obvious metamor- 
phoses. 

The last variation preserves more nearly the original 
melodic intervals, But the harmony is so changed and 
the rhythm of the melody is so peculiar in its slightly 
hesitating impulse that we recognize at once a new and 
further development. It is to be remarked that several 
of the suspensions are derived from a dissonant, not a 
consonant, tone. The second note of the anschlag is ac- 
companied by a full harmony to which it does not be- 
long, and this gives the dissonant tone the effect of an 
appoggiatura, and serves to emphasize the melodic tone. 
Observe how this period is extended just before the recol- 
lection at L. 

By means of an avoided cadence and canonic imitations 
of the leading motive this concluding part is very effec- 
tively extended into the coda at M. Young composers 
who find difficulty in concluding a work may learn some- 
thing of the secret here. Speaking of Tschaikowsky, 
Saint-Saéns said: “Ah, a great master. He knew just 
when to stop.” So did Schumann. (This remarkable 
piano duo is No. 1650 in the Litolff edition. Very cheap 
in price and clearly printed.) 

The “Novelettes” by Schumann are recommended for 
analysis, and in truth every work that is to be performed 
should first be analyzed. Then it will have been more 
than half learned. 





NEWS FROM NEAR AND FAR. 


John W. Nichols, the tenor, has been having great suc 
cess with the. song, “Love's Devotion,” which was dedi- 
cated to him last spring by Frank E. Ward, the organist 
at Columbia University Chapel. While singing in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. last May for the MacDowell Club, the Nash- 
ville Banner wrote: “After the program Mr, Nichols was 
requested to repeat ‘Love's Devction,’ a song of rare 
beauty, which is dedicated to the singer.” 

nur 

Dagmar de C. Rubner, the excellent young pianist 
(daughter of Professor Rubner, of Columbia University ), 
is working hard these midsummer days on her repertory 
for the coming season. Beethoven's “Emperor” con- 
certo, the Grieg, Chopin, Schumann, with some of Franck, 
all this keeps her busy. Her manager, Mrs. Paul Su- 
torius, has her bookings in charge, and she may play at 
Bar Harbor ere the season ends. 

Rare 

Margaretta Campbell gave a song recital at Huntington, 
Pa., recently when the Weekly News said: “Miss Camp- 
bell received an ovation, the bankers being profuse in 
praise of her singing.” End of June she gave a recital at 
Alexandria, Pa. singing fourteen classical and modern 
songs, pleasing a large audience. She is the pupil of 
Emma A. Dambmann, who has been sojourning at “Mu- 
sicolony” since June 26. 


nue 
Three graduates in music of Norwich, N. Y., High 
School deserve mention, because of the way they played 
at the annual commencement. They were Ruth E. Ald- 
rich, Frances L. Smith and Alite Kathleen Lincoln. They 
performed difficult piano solos by modern composers with 
superior style and clean technic, doing credit to their 
teacher, Sophia Tefft. This lady has had quite the busi- 
est and most successful season in her career. 
nner 
The Burritt Studios at 35 East Thirty-second street, New 
York, are available for musicales, lectures, dancing or card 
parties. They have every facility for comfort, and may be 
had for single or regular weekly evenings. 
Rar 
Mrs. S. Naudain Duer, Elizabeth Wilson Fisher and 
Margaretta Poe are the directors of Beaver Camp School 
at East Union, Me. Else West Rulon, of Philadelphia, is 
in charge of the music department. 
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BONCI’'S THIRD AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR, | 2%),o goto Se Yo sts 








When Alessandro Bonci, the great tenor, reached his 
home in Italy, after his second American concert tour (the 
third will follow next season) he was overwhelmed with 
offers to sing in opera. These offers came from St. Pet- 
ersburg, London, Madrid, La Scala in Milan and the San 
Carlo Theater in Naples, but he refused ali because he 
wished to prepare for the third tour in America under 

















ALESSANDRO BONCI 


the management of Haensel & Jones This tour is to 
begin in December, 1912, and continue until sometime in 
May, 1913 

Already many concerts have been booked and many of 
engagements from cities where Bonci was heard before 
It is natural for the musical masses, as for the classes, to 
hear this wonderful master of bel canto, reputed to bh 
the greatest singer of his school 

At present, Signor Bonci and Signora Bonci are taking 
the cure at Salsomaggiore, where the mineral waters aré 
prized by health seekers. From this lovely spot, the Bon- 
cis will return to their own villa in Loreto, where the 
great tenor will prepare his programs for the coming tour 
in this country 

In November, of this year, Bonci is due in the City of 


Mexico, where he is to fill an engagement at the Teatro 


Arbeu, singing in the following operas Rigoletto,” “La 
Boheme,” “Lucia,” “Faust Tosca,” “Manon” and other 
operas to be announced For each performance at this 


engagement, Bonci receives $2,000 
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In writing an article on singing | feel that the ! 


, 


thing is to give a definition of singing, or to sing, which I 
find to be this 

To sing is to utter musical or melodious sounds Now 
' 


i} and meio 


we must know how to make the sounds music: 


idiows so it can bx led singing 

We talk about the finished art of vocalism—the high 
form of any art is not to show the art, but to have it seem 
natural or to arrive at tl point where it is s To he 
artistic everything must be done in a finished manner, and 


to attain this there must be method 


What is method An orderly arrangement or way of 
dome things The word, when used with smmeing, gives 
rise to a great deal f diecussio What is the right 


method or orderly wav of doing things so that the tone 


or sound produced may be called musicaly In producing 
the tone we must think about the management of the 
breath and its part in the way of doing things 


1 gives and 


A voice is one of the greatest gifts that Gox 
we should take the greatest care in learning to use it. 


We might have in our drawing room the finest piano that 


JEAN B.GRIFFEE *=.:::-. 








Walter Damrosch, on December 1 and 
Galston’s tremen is p rit gr irt a 1 hi 
it was possible to make, yet if we had not learned how t nost unusual accomplishments in t » branche 
use it or to play, we could not enjoy it as a musical in rt and science will be sure | terest Americans tt 
strument Che piano might not be so fine, but if plaved — mendously 


with method, taste and skill we could give and deriv 





pleasure trom it So with the voice—the instrument 
might not be perfect, but if used with method, taste 


; | opting Louise Hon the artiste who nerti 
skill we can give pleasure by making musical and lod ee | : a “ _ ated 
ous sounds that can be called singing 


Why stretch either end of a voice—pull up for hich 





notes or push down for lower? If we pull a string or 
ord to its utmost will the middle be as full and go 


Would the tone be free and full any place along the lint 








with such a tension on the cord, or, having had such 
tension, would the tone be firm and round We are 
striving to have the highest form of art which is natur 
Anything stretched or pulled out of its right place is not 
natural, It would be best to have a note or two at eithet 





end in reserve, or, as Matilda Marchesi says, “Have some 


high tones im your pocket 


First, then, we should decide what is the right method 
of producing the tone and managing the breath so that the 
tone can be ca'led musical, so that we use the pure 
egato, so that we ma have flexthilit f techni st 
that we will have clear diction \fter all this com fins 


37 West togt Street, New York City 


Nielsen for World Tour. 





The negotiations ! lave een pending tor some 
time past rewarding the personally conducted world's tour 
ft Alice Nielsen, under Charles | Wagner's manage 


nent, to open in the spring of torg, have at length been 
settled, and a number of engagements are already booked 
, 


tor Llonolulu, the Philippine Islends and Australia 


Galston Coming in October. 








The great Murs pianist, Gottfried Galston, has ar 
ranged to arrive in America as early as October 1, as be 
fore starting his concert season he wishes to revise the . 
official translati f his celebrated “Studien Buch,” whicl the Me > } — ~ — : 
has been pronounced t be the most remarkable ft its ‘ ent Verma ” , a 
kind go Philad sdioee sonal oud tmengien ss t. 
Mr. Galston will pla in the Middle West before he os 4 ent ' . sms audi 
appears in the [ast He has been especially invited by 
Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory of Music and other musical Nikita in Paris. 
centers to give recitals there quite early in the season Nikita. ¢ erat sopran has removed from Ber 
As previously stated, Mr. Galston will make his first to Par fter yr secured a divorce from O'Hara 
New York appearance at the new Aeolian Hall, Novem Murray least. according t ate report livor , 
ber 2, which will be the first concert given in that new ceedings are pending not concluded 








Mme. CHARLES CAHIER 


The American Contralto 
Imperial Royal Opera, Vienna; Royal Bavarian Opera, Munich; Metropolitan Opera House. New York 
Concert Tour itn America, October, 1912, to January, 1913 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall ° - - - New York 


| June 29 and after at the 
ar Arcade, Asbury Park, N. J. 


U.S. KERR 


BASSO CANTANTE--Song Recitals and Oratorio a Specialty 
For Bookings Address 538 West 143d Street, New York City "Phone, 3312 Audubon 


VIOLINIST 
January 1913 
MARC LAGEN 
NEW YORK 
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Exclusive Management 
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CHICA | igs 
E. A. convention, which took place this week, in 
Chicag was well attended. Though women are not as yet 
en the suffrage in Illinois, the meetings on several days 


»wed that woman as a political exponent has nothing to 


envy the strongest sex in the way of intrigues. A few 
eeks ago we had the National Republican meeting here, 
the so called “steam roller” then employed by the Taft 


dherents against Roosevelt was used with no more surety 
in against the New York delegates’ choice, the roller 
ised in this instance with such efficiency as to prove 

men can make good politicians. Thursday after 

on, July 11, the writer, as well as Mr. Thompson, West 
nager of The Musical Courier Extra, were invited 
Victor Talking Machine Company to hear some of 

eir records. Frances E. Clark, who has charge of the 
| department of the Victor machine, did the hon 

premises in a most appreciative manner. Mrs 

CliarK wa for many years supervisor ot the Wisconsin 
ch the department of music, and when she resigned 
» enter the Victor Talking Machine Company as head of 


the educational department only three or four schools in 


‘untry were using the machines. Today nearly every 


hool in the United States ha me or more Victor ma- 
n In large cities, as well as in small, the Victor ma 
hine is used The Victor is proving a big success, not 
nly in the school rooms of more than 300 cities, but also 
t of door m the playgrbunds Folk dancing, games, 
urching and calisthenics are made possible and delightful 
n the open as well as in the gymnasium and recreation by 
pecially prepared Victor records. Several prospectuses 
were given out—one called “Encomiums on the Victor in 
the School,” another “Graded Lists of Records for Prac 
11 Schoo! Use,” presenting a few numbers especially se 
ected for use in various grades of school use. In primary 
des the songs are desired for teaching. The instrumental 
mbers f ultural hearing. The part songs and choruses 


ill be found while the numerous 


electior from ballad 


valuable as models, 
‘ 


orchestra, ete., will give good ma 


erial f earing and studyin 
i t 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 


SUMMER NORMAL 
The Leading Coaservatory 


or 
MUSIC, ACTING, 
LANGUAGES, 
EXPRESSION 


SUMMER NORMAL BEGINNING, JUNE 24th j 


Conducted by MADAME JULIE RIVE-KING, KENNETH 
M. BRADLEY. FRANK B. WEBSTER, MADAME JUS. 
TINE WEGENER, EDGAR A. NELSON, GUY HERBERT 
WOODARD, ANNA McPHERSON and others. 

Complete Normal Course of fifty hours’ (50) instruction, 
$15.00. 

Pupils desiring private lessons should make arrangements 
in advance. 

HAROLD VON MICKWITZ, the distinguished LESCHE- 
TIZKY exponent, has been re-engaged by the Bush Temple 
Conservatory. 

For further information address, 

EDWARD SCHWENKER, Secretary 


\nother prospectus, “How 
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BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


1912-8 EASON —1913 

Exclusive Concert Direction : 
REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU 

Cabic Building, Chicago, lits. 





ace PETERSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
STUDIO : 519 Fine Arts Building 1352 East 62d Street, Chicago. Il 
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to Use the 
to tei 


will prove a great benefit 
last cata 


Victor in the School,” 
uchers of primary and high schools. The 
logue issued by the Victor Talking Machine Company has 
for title, “What We Hear in Music.” 
of study for four years of high school in music history and 
appreciation by Anne Shaw Faulkner, the national lecturer. 
Miss Faulkner’s lectures have met everywhere with such 
wonderful success that the Victor management thought to 
place at the disposal of every one interested in music, and 
especially in the public disks which would up- 
lift musical understanding in the mind of the young pupil. 
The course is divided into four grades, each course being 
divided into thirty lessons with illustrations for each lesson 
to be given at the Victor Talking Machine. The first 
course is on the principles of music, the second on the his- 
tory of music, the third on the orchestra, the development 
and the fourth on the opera and or- 
Quoting from the find that, “This 
course of study for high school is presented with the earn- 
author and the publishers to contribute a 
well organized plan for the study of music in a broadly 
cultural style, looking toward giving a working knowledge 
of the literature rather than a theoretical study 
of the High school 


music 


This will be a course 


schools 


of instrumental music 
chestra prospectus we 


est desire of the 


of music 
grammar of the subject 


should be so arranged as to attract, hold and educate 


form and 


and girl regardless of whether they can sing or 
materia! and instruc- 
a professional 
musician, but a music lover and an appreciative, intelligent 
world’s music just as it does the his- 


every boy 
not, and should furnish opportunity, 
tion to enable every pupil to become not 


listener, knowing the 
tory, poetry and art.” 

During our stay at the Congress in the rooms of the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company Miss Faulkner, as well as 
Mrs. Clark and other well informed Victor machine repre- 
sentatives at the convention showed us the different disks 
which are part of this study and which follows Miss Faulk- 
book. Records showing the different use 
of instrumentas were displayed, and indeed this is a very 
as, generally speaking, few patrons of mu 
lovers, are able to distinguish the 
and the oboe, 


and bass« On, 


poise, 


ner’s instructive 


good innovation, 
called 


between the 


sic Or so 
difference 


the violin 


music 
clarinet or between 


and viola, or French horn and so 


on, but with this new system the ear of the young will 
get accustomed and trained to recognize in any number the 
part played by each and therefore 
will help in the enjoyment and in the culture of the coming 


premises occupied during the conven- 


and every instrument 


music lovers. The 
though spacious, were crowd- 


Mrs 


tion by the Victor Company, 
supervisors and teachers of 
Clark's courtesy made new friends for the Victor 
nere 
\ Chicago musician has just been married to a dress 


maker, who is said to be a gifted pianist. The couple will 
the husband will practice 


ed with schools, and 


soon leave for Europe, where 


piano, desirous to accompany his wife in concert and recital 
designing gowns for his fashionable 


RRR, 


and pupil of Herman Devries, 


next season instead of 
patronesses 


Hazel Mudge, 
and Elsie DeVoe, 
at the 
direction of 


soprano 
the well known pianist, gave the program 
Field and concert under the 


Thomas W 


Marshall Company 
Pape. 

mReR 

Clara Rundborg Wood, a talented pupil of Hanna Butler. 


was heard in a vocal program in the Auditorium Building 


last Sunday afternoon, June 7. The program in its en- 


tirety follows: 


Ee GS Ee etn em ear 
I Attempt from Love's Sickness to Fly ............--++00+5 Purcell 
Dy Gl. WUMEN Ss oR haae aK Soa Resse ndeccabantes We dcetkine es Mozart 
Violin obligato by Miss Townsend. 
Pastorale eee Rene Acar ee beh hare cal evbrunoaeeecs ce . Bizet 
ee: Cee ee ots conden vine cds eeveehes seed - Delbruck 
Arie (Louise) De Puis le jour ... bp aomnele be neaee Charpentier 
Auf dem Wasser ct SIQen <2. ncn eccseccecccceerveseves Schubert 
PONE dia uci seek (adidas svctacensdavecduns pene Brahms 
Wie bist du meine Koénigin Brahms 
PUNE isc arabes eeckbode i saeseaces . Wolf 
NS a Rens OIG ia be ooh k Wkich € ardo eked ae ewe ....Wolf 
I ON 9 isch kakens dace sedeny op Ae . Kjerulf 
POCO TAFE 6 ss Sake e ctv ecccecunsconcgawevegtaegees Henschel! 


© Wouldst Thou Once } Tschaikowsky 


TOE, BEE On aah ou akeae cemhipoeaccncaawes . Tschaikowsky 


Joy of the Morning ...... phd bse vkack¥iewuas Whe caeaeee 
EARP ee aa paw RAIOEK a Cb dhe bak 616d was h6d ORC ERE CO baee Home; 
PE ira Pie hia UNO Nadas abate vd caseepacnepoenes Downing 


POE 5 cis dace cbeakbis tore Coa PUKL Eee Oe oo cb Ow a48 6KKS Downing 

Mrs. Wood has a sympathetic voice “of good quality, 
which has been well trained and the results obtained were 
most gratifying to her teacher, Mrs. Butler, herself a 
soprano of high attainment and one of the most successful 
vocal teachers in Chicago. Mrs. Wood included in her pro- 
gram two songs from the pen of the Chicago composer 
Lulu Jones Downing, in the presentation of her “Some- 
where” and “June.” Both numbers well given by Mrs. 
Wood were received with many plaudits and concluded a 
most enjoyable afternoon. Mrs. Charles Orchard played 
artistic accompaniment. 

ere 

Clara Bowen Shepard, the Milwaukee manager, informed 
this office that she had planned a full season for Milwaukee 
and the State of Wisconsin for next season and has been 
very busy making the business arrangements for the past 
weeks. Mrs. Shepard says that she has worked so 
strenuously to develop the musical situation in Milwaukee 
for the past five years that she feels inclined to hold the 
fort indefinitely. Besides Mrs. Shepard next year Milwau- 
kee will have another manageress in Miss O'Hanlon, for- 
merly connected with the Minneapolis and St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Mrs. Shepard, who was reported to be 
quite sick last winter, is feeling better at the present time 
than she has in five years since her rest at Mt. Clemons 

RRR 

Emil Liebling was heard in a recital of his own com- 
positions before the members of his teachers’ institute last 
Saturday, July 6. The program in its entirety follows: 

Romance Dramatique, op. at. 

Romance Poetique, op. 20. 
Canzonetta, op. 26. 
Lolita, op. 40. 
Serenade, op. 34, No. 1 
Elfin Dance, op. 34, No 
Spring Song, op. 33. 
\lbumblatt, op. 18 
Feu Follet, op. 17 
Menuetto Scherzoso, op. 28 
Gavotte Moderne, op. 11. 
Under unpublished 
unpublished. 


the Magnolias, 
Moment Musical, 
A Spanish Dance, 
Mazurka de Concert, op. 30 


Carmencita: unpublished 


Gavotte for the left hand, unpublished 


Florence Valse de concert, oy 12. 


Elise Barker, soprano and a talented pupil of Hanna 
Butler, with whom she has studied for three years, is now 
in Toledo, Ohio. During her stay in Chicago Miss Barker 
appeared at many private functions and on the program of 
many clubs. In Evanston she created the leading part in 
the “Gay Adventuress,” a light opera, which was produced 
in that locality last winter. Another talented pupil of Mrs 
Barker is Genevieve Barry, who graduated last month 
from St. Xavier's Academy. At the commencement exer- 
cises at the school Miss Barry sang an aria from “Natoma” 
in which she displayed a voice of good caliber, well trained, 
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sweet and pleasing to the ear. Besides being well equipped 
vocally Miss Barry has also talent for acting. 
nRe, 

Lucia Smith, soprano at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Evanston, and pupil of Lucille Stevenson, will give a song 
recital at the Cosmopolitan School on Thursday, July 11 
Katherine Stevenson will be at the piano 

nere 

Kelly L. Alexander, baritone and for the past two years 
head of the vocal department at Christian College, 
Columbia, Mo., is in Chicago for the summer, coaching 
with Herman Devries and enjoying his vacation in Gales- 
burg. At the reopening of the season Mr. Alexander will 
again head the vocal department at Christian College. 

RRR 

During the absence in Europe of Lucille Stevenson, her 
work in the Cosmopolitan School of Music.will be con- 
tinued by her sister, Mary Stevenson Atwood. 

ee 

Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid and her husband, James G 
MacDermid, are meeting everywhere with great success 
Last week they appeared before an audience of 1,500 people 


at Stillwater, Okla. The songs by the pen of Mr. Mac 


Dermid are being well received, Mrs. MacDermid win 
ning constant ovations. In Guthrie, Okla. where they ap 
peared before two large audiences, they received a fine 


reception In the afternoon Mrs. MacDermid 
assisted by her husband, the composer-accompanist, sang 
“One Fine Day,” from Puccini’s “Madam Butterfly”; Mac 
Fadyen’s “Lullaby”; two songs by Carrie Jacobs Bond, and 
MacDermid’s “Heart 0’ Me,” “Love's 
“My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose.” 


gram was made up of the page’s aria from the “Hugue 


program 


Great Song” and 


The evening pro 


nots,” by Meyerbeer; a group of old Irish, old English 
and old Scotch songs and two groups from MacDermid’s 
song literature. “Faith,” “Hope” and “Charity” 
posed the first group, and “Fulfillment,” “The Song My 
Heart is Singing” “If I Knew You and You Knew 
Me,” which concluded the program, were received with 
The MacDermid 
summer by the 


com- 
and 


recitals are of 
Redpath-Hornet 


enthusiastic applause 

fered exclusively this 

Chautauquas. 
nRne 


Katherine Allan Lively, pianist, informed this office 


that she would remain in Chicago during the months of 


July and August teaching Several pupils from the 
South have come to Chicago to study with Mrs. Lively 
Ree, 


Che fifth and last recital of the summer series given in 
take 
violinist, Mrs 


Conservatory will place Wednesday 
morning, July 24. Herbert Butler, Herbert 
Butler, pianist, and Ethel May Right, soprano, will partici 


pate. 


the American 


ner 
Municipal Judge Newcomer's rooms were turned into 
a recital hall last Wednesday, July 10. This entertain 


at the preliminary examination of Ben 
jamin Dunham, a song writer, who is charged with ob- 
taining money by Will Rossiter, 
publisher, charges that Dunham sold him a copyright song 
five years old for $100. Frank J. Gage sang the song t 
Judge Newcomer. Then he picked out a copy of the song 
published by a New York publishing firm and sang it 
The song sold by Dunham is called “Honey, How I Love 
to Sit and Look at You” and the song published by the 
New York firm is “I Love to Sit and Look at You.” After 
singing both ballads Mr. Rossiter declared, “You can see 
for yourself that the songs are practically identical.” 
nner 

The Chicago Musical Exchange has consolidated with 
the Briggs Musical Bureau, and the new company is to 
be incorporated and known under the latter name. E. A 
Stavrum will devote his time to extensive booking tours, 
placing the Le Brun Grand Opera Quartet, Ben Greet 
Players, Conway's Band, Ellery’s Band and a few other 
features. He will also arrange dates for the artists of the 
Briggs Musical Bureau, and with the bureau will book 
a number of dates for Calve and her operatic company, 
George Hamlin, Luella Chilson Ohrman, and other art 
ists. The teachers’ exchange department of the Chicago 
Musical Exchange is to be reorganized and established as 
a department of the work of the Briggs Musical Bureau 
with the mission of providing positions for music teachers 
and for furnishing and independent 
teachers and attending to the registration of summer and 


ment took place 


false pretenses music 


pupils to schools 


regular sessions. 


Grace Lampe, the well known who has just 
returned from a very successful transcontinental tour, has 


professional pupils of the 


soprano, 
reenforced the number of 
Herman Devries class. 
ed 

Jennette Loudon, pianist and a member of the Beetho 
ven Trio, has for the past three weeks been conducting 
a summer class for teachers in her studios in the Fine 
Arts Building. This week rounds up the fourth and last 
week of the class. Rene Deverres. 


Frosolono's Honorable Career. 
Frosolono, the 


had 


one of the 


Antonio violinist, who has one of 


the most successful seasons in his career, is 
most talented professional artists who studied under Emik 
Sauret or himself in Chi 


Frosolono has made a name fi 


cago, not only as a solo violinist, but also as an experi 
enced orchestral director As a conductor he has direct 
ed several orchestras with great success, and for the last 
vear has Theater 
As a European cities 

Berlin, 


been musical director of the Illinois 


soloist he has appeared in many 


Bremen, Hanover, et In Chicago he has ap 


' 


peared at many recitals, concerts and private tunctions, 











NOW BOOKING 


ATTITIO PARELLI’S BRILLIANT 
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“A Lover's Quarrel” was originally produced at the Metr 
politan Opera House, Philadelphia, on Feb. 28, 1912, by the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. and was a tremendous 
success, 
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ilways winning great success from the public as well as 
from the critics. 

Frosolono will go to his mother in La 
Grange, Ga., friends in Atlanta, 


and Mobile, New York and 


Islands, reaching Chicago the first part of September, t 


Next month Mr 


and will visit Augusta 


coming back via Thousand 


teaching at his residence studio, 1227 East 


place Mr 


resume his 


Forty-fourth Frosolono is one of the few 

















Chicago 
ANTONIO 
Violinist 


FROSOLONO 


teachers here who advocates teaching at home instead of 





renting a downtown office Mr. Frosolono says that far 
from the noise of the downt« wh, alone in his spacious 
studio, be is better fitted to give good lessons pupils 
and likewise the students receive better instruction It 
might be added that Mr. Frosolono unts among his 
pupils many professional violinists, several of them being 
members of the Chicago Federation of Musicians 
Else West Rulon at Beaver Camp. 
Else West Rulon, the press secretary of the National 


Federation of Musical Clubs, is spending the summer at 
Beaver Camp, East Union, Me Miss Rulon has 
of the music at this restful summer school. The 
have an hour of sight reading and chorus work every 


harg¢ 


students 





morning and they may practice to their hearts’ content 
There are sixteen girls and ten adults in Miss Rulon’'s 
class 
\bout the middle of September Miss Rulon will retur 
to her musical work near Philadelphia, and then, too, sh 
will resume her interesting letters about the work of th 
N. F. M. C 
MUSIC IN NEW ORLEANS. 
New Op ANS 
[he Constantino Grand Opera ( mpany disbanded las 


week, many of the artists 


in Cuba and New Y 


returning, direct to their homes 


rk Constantino stated yesterday that 


¢ Hiness of basso Gravina, whom he accidentally wound 
ed during a performance of “| Barber of Seville 
preyed upon his mind that he was unable to continue hi 
operatic venture, and cancelled his 


engagements in ¢ Sta 


Rica and Guatemala, where larg: guarantees awaited him 


The company was disbanded in the most amicable manne: 


the distinguished tenor bearing testimony of this fact in 


letters of gratitude written to him by many of the artists 
who were recipients of his generosity and kindness. Bass 
Gravina is doing remarkably well, and, therefore, Con 


stantino 1s in a happier mood, though by no means fully 


recovered from tl 





nerve 





Strain he underwent. Constan 


tino proposes remaiming in this city until uravina ts prac 
- ’ ' 


tically we which from present indication will be 

shortly, as the basso is rapidly gaining control of his left 
; , 

side, which was paralyzed by the sword thrust. A further 


proot of Constantino’s solicitude is own in his having r¢ 


tained in this city Baritone Torti, wi cousin 


Gravina, in order that the wounded man might have 


relative with him. In September the eminent tenor will 
gt to Buenos Ayres, where rhe will inaugurate the ! WA 
opera house named in his honor 
nnmne 

The Philharmonic Society, through its secretary, Mrs 
Leon R. Maxwell, announces its artists for the coming 
season: Zimbalist, December Kneisel Quartet, February 
17; Godowsky, March 3; Elena Garhardt. March 21 This 


brilliant array of stars cannot fail to meet with genera 
approval. The society formerly charged $5 for a series 
of three concerts; now the price is $3 for a series of four 
or more attractions, and the result is vastly increased 
membership. The present enrollment is over 1,400. Very 
likely a fifth attraction will be offered 
zn ne 

Bentley Nicholson, hale and hearty, returned recent! 
from his three year stay in California, and will probabl 
locate here agair thi weet voiced tenor 1 grea 
favorite in this community, ch ow not ow re g 
nizing his super r taierts 

RR 

The Symphony Club, of Lake Charles, ha ist issued a 
prospectus for its seasons work. The booklet is attractive 
ly arranged and contains programs that prove the excel) 
lence of the club. Following are its officers: Maude Reid 
president; Mrs. Edwin L. Stubbs, first vice-president; Mr 
Robert Leake, second vice-president; Mrs. 1 M. Jones 
recording secretary; Katherine Channelle, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. S. A. Carroll, treasurer The active mem 
bers are Mesdames G. Beatty. W. Br ssar S. A. Car 


roll, F. von Phul, A. T. Caldwell, W. R. Jordan, ! M 





Jones, M. A. Kaiser, R. Leake, G. Wasey, J. W. Price. ¢ 
Reiser J »s. Sr 1, | l Stu | iorp, H. | W 
E. B. Wrong, H. P. Fort, A. Gayle, A. G. Wael ! 
M. J. Muller, as Misses R. Jessen, K. Krebs, M. Lock 
FE. Macleod, H. Williamson, A. Summerall. K. Channel 
N. Batte, M. Reid and F. Warlick 

2 

“Quo Vadis” is promised among the peratic novelte 
that will he he presente Tule | le (jran pera 
Company HARRY Low 

On Music Critics. 

[here ha never been ment reasor whiy the 
contents who fill « mns with unnec ify and per 
fluous observations at rnin per (it is not much) 
should occupy the most desirable seats at concert ha the 
aters and opera houses free of charg Places of amuse 
ment and artists pay for their advertising, and newspaper 

hould pay for their tickets the free admission f re 
porters, critics and reviewer t! country in one sea 
amount to an enormous ca t { doubt if the writ 
ups (or downs) ré present an adeq late mer er 


Western Musical Herald 


alent 


Vassar Seeks Madame Gardner-Bartlett. 


It has been announced that Caroline Gardner-B 
will speak at Vassar College, December 40, on her 
work as a vocal teach Her addr will de | 
on this occasion before the Mu Teachers’ N 
sociation, it being the thirty-fourth annual meetin; P 
fessors of music and instruct ic f n f 
the colleges and conservatori¢ Unite tates will 


attend the convention 
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ARTHUR 


ARTMANN 


The Distinguished Violinist 


“Mr. Hartmann presented the gracious composition in the 
finished and elegant continuity contemplated by the composer. 
It was a beautiful task and he performed it beautifully and 
well, restoring the lovely contours of the concerto’s melodies, 
filling them with generous warmth, and satisfying the taste 
and judgment of the connoisseurs of violin playing in the 
Krehbiel, in the New York Tribune, 
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A NEGLECTED SENSE 


PIANO-PLAYING 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


Price, 55c. Postpaid 


oundation of accurate piano-playing is a sense of 

ally so delicate and, through training, so highly 

riminating that it is capable of guiding the hands and 
fingers through the labyrinths of the keyboard with only 
and casual aid from ears and eyes. On this tactile 

ther than on vision or even on hearing, should the 


efly depend.” 


NTENTS Painful uncertainty ef amatexr playing” ; 
of tactile guidance”; “The tactile sense latent in 
pianists”; “How it may be developed”; “The order of 
ctice’’; “Space-measuremen:t by the hand”; “Recognition 
of keys by touch”; “Space-mecesurement by the arm”; “Ap- 
plication of the tactile sense in general practice”; “Concen- 
“Secondary ed- 


Desirability 





tration-erercises on the soundless clavier” ; 
> 


vantages of tactile guidance.” 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street New York 











8,000 HEAR CLARA BUTT IN ALBERT HALL. 





Royal Albert Hall, London, with its seating capacity of 
6,000, and with 2,000 persons standing in addition to that 
number, seldom has presented a more remarkable 
scene than on the occasion of the recent recital of 
Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford. The famous Eng- 
lish contralto and her husband, who are to tour America 
next winter, have had many noteworthy ovations, but few 
more impressive than this. 

The concert took place in the afternoon, and the boxes 
and stalls were filled with the aristocracy of the United 
Kingdom. 

Clara Butt looked taller and handsomer than ever as 
she stood at the front of the immense platform, smiling 
and bowing again and again to the thousands of cheering 
men and women, whose tumultuous applause kept her 
from beginning. For several minutes she remained so, 
bowing, bowing, wondering when they would stop, or if 
they were going to stop at all! 

It was in the center of a silence, which had quite an 
uncanny effect after the terrific uproar, that Clara Butt’s 
voice soared up through the stillness on the first bars of 
Beethoven's soul stirring “In questa tomba.”’ 

And what a voice it was! Years ago the whole world 
enthused about Clara Butt, and declared anything more 
stupendous was not possible. Yet since then her voice 
has actually increased in volume, just as her singing has 
become more extraordinarily artistic. There were five 
songs in her first group—Gluck’s “Divinities du Styx,” 
stiller Nacht,” Beethoven's “In questa 
Schubert's “Der Tod und das Madchen” 


Brahms’ * “In 
tomba,’ and 
and “Der Erlkonig,” and 
throughout the house was renewed, with, if possible, in- 


between each the applause 


creased fervor. 

But perhaps the most remarkable effect of the after- 
noon was produced by Clara Butt's inspired rendering of 
“Abide with Me.” How often she has sung that sorg in 


different parts of the world it would be hard to say, but 
never can it have held an audience more spellbound than 
on this occasion. From the time the opening lines floated 
up into the vast dome, until the final words faded and 
died, the dense human throng remained rigid, their gaze 
centered upon the hypnotic singer. 

So it went on throughout the afternoon, Kennerley 
Rumford being also accorded a remarkable reception each 
time he appeared. When at last the concert came to an 
end—for there were encores upon encores—and no less 
than twenty. Seven gigantic trophies and baskets of 
flowers had been handed up on to the platform amid fresh 
outbursts of enthusiasm. The greatest difficulty was ex- 
perienced in inducing the people to disperse. Nor did 
they disperse. They massed about the entrance through 
which the queen of song was expected to pass out. 
Madame Butt and her husband made a brave attempt to 
escape through a door on the opposite side of the build- 
ing, but the moment they appeared the news spread, and 
in a few moments their car was closely hemmed in by the 
cheering crowd, and for a long time it was unable to 
move either forward or backward. London has seldom 
witnessed a more remarkable demonstration. 

Madame Butt and Mr. Rumford appeared at the con- 
certs of the Triennial Handel Festival, at the Crystal 
Palace, on June 22, 25, 27 and 29, and after filling engage- 
ments at private concerts given by the Duchess of Nor- 
folk and other members of the aristocracy, left London for 
their summer holiday. In September they will take part 
in the Birmingham Musical Festival, and fill other en- 
gagements in Liverpool, Bristol, Edinburgh, Sheffield, 
Brighton and Bournemouth. At the end of October, they 
begin a Continental tour, singing in Berlin, Paris, Vienna, 
Buda-Pesth, Prague, Leipsic, Cologne, Hamburg, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, returning to England in Decem. 
ber to give a farewell concert before sailing for America. 





President Greets Henri Scott. 

Henri Scott, one of the soloists at the recent Saenger- 
fest held in Philadelphia, was invited to come to the box 
of President and Mrs. Taft on the gala night of the fes- 
tival. The American basso was warmly praised by the 
distinguished Washingtor Some notices 
from the Philadelphia papers on Mr. Scott's singing are 
appended: 


guests from 


Her voice (Louise Homer's) was fuller and more beautiful than 
ever. The same may be said of Henri Scott who, as is well known, 
is a member of Andreas Dippel’s Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com 
pany. In addition to the resonant, melodious quality of his voice, 
his clear pronunciation of the German words was especially de- 
lightful 
with such enthusiastic approval that he was obliged ‘to acknowledge 
it with an encore, singing the ‘Toreador Song” from Bizet’s “Car 
men” which was received by the audience with tumultuous applause 

Philadelphia Morgen Gazette (translation), July 1, 1912. 


Mr. Scott's aria, “Leb wohl, du herrliches Kind,” met 


Another treat followed. Henri Scott, a member of the Phila 
delphia-Chicago Opera Company got much applause as he stepped 
to the platform Wotan's “Farewell to Briinnhilde” was sung by 
him. When recalled he sang the ever popular “Toreador Song” 
from “Carmen.”——Philadelphia North American, July 1, 1912 

The popular basso, Henri Scott, was given a warm welcome, anil 
ue delighted every German in the audicnce by the wonderful clear 
uess of his German pronunciation in Wotan's “Farewell,” from 
“Die Walktire.”” Mr. Scott's magnificent voice was never more 
effectively used, the resonant quality which distinguishes it making 
it plainly audible even to those in the last rows of seats. He was 
compelled to add the “Toreador Song” from “Carmen” before he 
Philadelphia Record, July 1, tora 


was allowed to depart 


llenri Scott, who seems to be gaining in minimizing the effort, 
and consequently increasing the effect of his heroic roles, had a 
fine chance to demonstrate the power and hucid virility of his good 
bass voice in the “Farewell,” a truly difficult composition to offer 
from the concert stage as it is music which lacks the usual erotic 
appeal, and calls for extraordinary concentration and repressed 
power on the part of the singer. He acquitted himself excellently 
and must have conveyed to one unfamiliar with the situation repre 
sented something of the bigness and pathos of the scene, hard as 
this is.—Philadelphia Inquirer, July 1, 1012 

Henri Scott, following his bass solo, “Farewell, Thou Valiant, 
Glortous Child,” Wotan's “Farewell” from “Die Walkdére,.” was 
also summoned to the Presidential box.—Philadelphia Evening Te!e- 


graph, Tuly 1, tora 


It was Henri Seott, however, the Philadelphia member of th 
Vhiladelphia-Chicago Opera Company, who carried off the artistic 
honors of the evening hy the masterly manner in which he sang 
from the greatest. of all Germans Wotan'’s “Farewell” from “Dic 
Walkie.” Scott is the coming bass for the great Wagner roles. 
He is at his wery best in these operas and this familiar part fron 
“Pie Walkire,” which has been sung here by the very best ex- 
ponents of German opera, was never better done, and seldom half 
so well. The uncommon articulation which is a feature of his 
work, the excellent German of which he is capable and the various 
shades of emotion and sentiment with which he colored his voice 
The great audience apreciated 
the exceptional treat which had been afforded it, and gave Scott 
a most enthusiastic recall. He came back and sang with much 


made this a rare bit of artistry. 


. 
vivacity and verve the popular “Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” 
which he did so well that the audience again broke out in I>ng 
continued and rapturous applause. 

Mr. Scott, at the conclusion of his numbers, was, like Madame 
Ilomer, escorted to the Presidential box and sat chatting with the 
President and Mrs. Taft during the rest of the concert.—Philadel- 
phia Evening Star, July 1, 1912. 

The basso, Henri Seott, sang the seldom heard aria, “Wo berg’ 
ich mich,” from “‘Euryanthe.” All Weber's arias are tests for 
singers, but Seott earned the enthusiastic applause. His voice rang 
freer than yesterday and his pronunciation was more distinct.—- 
New York Morgen Journal (translation), July 2, 1912. 





Herr Scott sang the bass aria from “Euryanthe,”” “We Berg ich 
Mich,” with excellent vocal effect, and gave as an encore “In 
diesen heiligen Hallen,” from the “Magic Flute,” with great suc 
cess.— Philadelphia Morgen Gazette, July 2, 1912. 





The basso, Henri Scott, was then heard in the aria “Wo berg 
ich mich," from “Euryanthe,” by Weber. The audience found his 
performance magnificent and overwhelmed him with applause la 
acknowledgment of this Mr. Scott gave as an encore “In diesen 
heiligen Hallen,” from Mozart's “Magic Flute.”-—New York Staats 
Zeitung (translation), July 2, 1912. 





The ever pleasing and melodious music of Von Weber, to whom 
nearly every later Gorman composer is indebted, gave Henri Scott 
an opportunity to dispiay his really rich and powerful bass in the 
aria from “Euryanthe.”” Mr. Scott appeared to divide honors with 
Madame Homer in favor with the audience.—Philadelphia Press, 
July 2, 1912. 

Scott gave a fine rendition of “Wo berg’ ich mich,” from Weber's 
“Euryanthe.”” The clearness of his enunciation, coupled with the 
quality of his voice, charmed the enthusiastic audience, amd he 
added as an encore Mozart's “In diesen heiligen Hallen,” from the 
“Magic Flute.” The closing number on the program again brought 
Scott before the audience in conjunction with the chorus and or- 
chestra in Rohrbeck’s “German Battle Song.”—Philadelphia Recor, 
July 2, 1912. 





Louise Homer's rich contralto and Henri Scott's profound basso 
were heard again in the wonderful arias from German and Italian 
operas. Mr. Scott chose an aria from Weber's “Euryanthe” 
as his number, and his encore was “Within this Sacred Dwelling,” 
from Mozart’s “Magic Flute." Both were accomplished in the fin 
ished fashion for which this basso is famous.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, July a, ror. 


Henri Scott was then given an ovation as he appeared for his 
first solo, which was from “Euryanthe,” by C. M. von Weber.— 
Philad-iphia Inquirer, July 2, rota. 

Henri Scott sang better than ever and so well as to cause a 
veritable furore which swept over the vast auditorium again and 
again when he sang for his first number the very difficult aria 
from Weber's “Euryanthe.” His rich and beautiful tones, the 
fluency and flexibility of his voice, the perfection of his enunciation 
and the finished vocalism which he exhibited marks him as one 
of the greatest bassos singing on our stage today. He was callea 
upon to bow many times and then he had to give an encore to 
satisfy the demands of the audience. He sang “Within these 
Sacred Halls,” from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” a song of particu'ar 
appeal to this audience and which he did with telling sentiment and 
complete understanding of the underlying thought.— Philadelphia 
Evening Star, July 2, ror. 
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Werrenrath One of the Leaders. 

Reinald Werrenrath, the American baritone, ranks with 
the leaders in the musical world of his country. His many 
engagements and reengagements attest fully to the won- 
derful success he has achieved. The appended list of or- 
chestras, clubs, societies, schools, universities, etc., under 
whose auspices he has appeared, indicate that he 1s both 
a leader and a favorite: 


Theodore Thomas Orchestra (spring tour) 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 

Boston Festival Orchestra (two spring tours) 
Worcester Festival (two seasons) 

Maine Festival. 

New York Oratorio Society 

Haarlem Philharmonic Society, New York City (two appearances 
St. Cecilia Society, New York City 

Rubinstein Ciub, New York City (four appearances) 
Deutscher Liederkranz, New York City. 

University Glee Club, New York City 

Lotus Club, New York City ) 
Harvard Club, New York City 

Cornell Club, New York City 

New York University 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 

Brooklyn Oratorio Society. 

Brooklyn Amateur Musical Club (six appearances) 
Woodman Choral Society, Brooklyn 

Brooklyn Saengerbund, 

Norwegian Singing Society, Brooklyn (two appearances) 
Brocklyn University Club. 

Germania Society, Brooklyn 

Crescent Club, Brooklyn 

l‘a ton Club, Brooklyn 

Clef Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chautauqua, N. Y. Assembly (two seasons) 

Morning Musicale, Syracuse, N. Y 

Syracuse, N. Y., Chorus. 

Cornell Festival Chorus, Ithaca, N. Y. (two festivals) 
B Sharp Club, Utica, N. Y. 

Monday Evening Musical Club, Norwich N. ¥ 

Wells Coll ee Aurora, N. Y. (two appearances) 
Philomel Society, Scheneciady,'N. Y 

\Ibany, N. Y., Musical Association (three festivals) 
\ibania Orchestra, Albany, N. Y 

Troy, N. Y., Choral Club (twe appearances) 

Skidmore School Festival, Saratega Springs, N. ¥ 
larrytown, N. Y Choral Society (two appearances) 
Castle School, Tarrytown, N. Y 

The Misses Marsters’ School, Dobbs Ferry, N. \ 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Musical Socrety 

White Plains, N. Y¥ Choral Society 

Portchester, N. Y., Oraterto Soctety 

Katonah, N. Y., Choral Society 

St. Cecilia Society, Flushing, N. Y (two appearances) 





Progress Society, Far Rockaway, N. Y 
jersey City Woman's Club 

Lyric Club, Newark, N. |. (two appearances) 
Eintracht Orchestra, Newark, N. J 


Musical Art Seciety, Orange, N. J. (two appearances) 
Fast Oranac N. 1... Woman's Club 
Ocean Grove, N. J \ssociation (two seasons) 


Thalia Club, Roselle, N. J 

Musical Art Society, Ridgewood, N. J 

Musical Art Seciety, Englewood, N. J. (two appearances) 
Unien Hill, N. J., Liedertafel 

Cranford, N. J., Choral Soctety 

Philomel Chorus, Hackensack, N. J. (three appearances) 
Commonwealth Club, Montclair, N. | 

Summit, N. J., Choral Society 

Subscription concerts, Summit, N. J 

Friday Evening Club, Morristown, N. J 

Lawrenceville, N. J., School 

Princeton University 

Or-heus Club, Philadelphia (two appearances) 


Teachers’ Associatior Philadetph: 





Strawbridge & Clothier’s Cherus, Philadelphia 
iryn Mawr, Pa. College 

Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart Chorus, Harrisburg, Pa 
Scranton, Pa. Ladies’ Musical Club (two appearances) 
Carlisle, Pa., Oratorio Society (two festivals) 
\llentown, Pa., Oratorio Society 

ndiana, Pa., Choral Society 

liarmony Club, Erie, Pa. (two appearances) 
\pollo Club, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Contemporary Club, Bridgeport, Conn 

Vale University, New Haven, Conn 

Hartford, Conn., Philharmonic Orchestra 
Washington, Conn., Choral Club 

Litchfield, Conn., Singing Society 

Oratorio Society, Derby, Conn 

Westover School, Middlebury, Conn 

Bass-Clef, Norwich, Conn 

Holyoke, Mass., Musical Club 

Lowell, Mass., Choral Club. 

rockton, Mass.. Choral Society 

Taurton, Mass., Choral Union 

Worcestes, Mass., Oratorio Society 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 

Cecilia Society, Boston, Mass 

Mendelssohn Club, Chelsea, Mass 

Choral Club, Salem, Mats 

Newburyport Choral Union, Newburyport, Mass 
Phitharmonic Society, Newport, R. I 

Nashua, N. H., Oratorio Society (three festivals) 
Manchester, N. H., Choral Society (two appearances) 
Walpole, N. H. (three appearances) 

St. Albans, Vt.. Choral Union 

Philharmonic Chorus, Burlington, Vt 

Choral Art Society, Portland, Me 

Orpheus Society, Halifax, N. S 

Ottawa, Ont., Choral Society (two appearances) 
Singers’ Club, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mozatt Club, Dayton, Ohio 

Musical Union, Oberlin, Ohio (two appearances) 
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Tuesday Musical Club, Akron, Ohio 
Afternoon Musical Club, Massillon, Ohi 


Ceshocton, Ohio, Woman's Musical Club (tw appearances 
Kanawha Musical Society, Charleston, W. Va. (two appearances 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ter 

People’s Concert Association, Indianapolis, Ind 


Federation of Music Clubs, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Madrigal Society tw ca 
Lake View Musical Society, Chicag 

Woman's Club, Peoria, I 

Musical Culture Club, Decatur, | 

Musical Club, Burlington, Ia 





State Teachers’ College 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia 

Grinnell, Ia., College (two appearances) 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia 

Tabor, Ia., College 

Simpson College, Indianola, la tw a arances 
Heizer School of Music, Sioux City. la 
Colorado Springs, Col., Musical ¢ 


Galveston, Tex., Ouartet Society 


Mr. Werrenrath has also appeared in the following cities 
in public or private recital: New York City; Rochest 
N. Y.; Amsterdam, N. \ Schenectady, N. \ Mount 
Vernon, N. ¥ Portchester, N. \ Newark, N J East 
Orange, N. ].; Morristown, N. J.; Boston, Mass.: Beverly, 
Mass.; Portland, Me 


Philadelphia, Pa Washington 





D. C.; Chicago, UL; Burlington, Ia.: Kansas Citv. Mo. 
ind New Orleans, La 
Old Versus New. 
Fr Winninrer, Canada, Tow ! ~ 


In music it is the good things that live long: great 


artists make them popular and then the people cling t 


them as to old friends If new music be of an unfamiliar 


type, it matters not how good it may he 


requires time 











MAX 


PAUER 


Will inaugurate his first American Tour as soloist with ¢ 





New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie lial 
January 16th and rth, r913 


Dates from January to May, 1913 
Now Booking 
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call for the greatest consideration and 


cently produced at his London opera house 


to establish itself in popular favor, but good and persistent 


performance will establish it in the course of time. Whe 


Strauss’ “Salome” was first performed in Dresden a 
young rancher from Alberta, who happened to be there at 


the time, went to hear it thirteen times in order to see 


whether he could get used to the musi If Wagner's 
hrst audiences had been so persistent he would have found 
success much earlier than he did The men who make 


history are usually the progressive spirits who seem to 
be ahead of their time; their contemporaries fail to give 
them their duc \ few years ago a man who attended a 
concert devoted exclusively t compositions by Max 


Reger, was heard grumbling and swearing all through the 


evening because he disliked the musi There were prol 


’ 

ably many others in the audiente who shared his feelings 
though they may not have expressed them so forcibly 
Yet Max Reger has already made a name for himself 
and his popularity is steadily growing. It is the duty of 
the musical public to try to preserve an unbiased attitude 


toward composers, so that when geni 





*s appear they may 
have proper opportunities to give the world their best 
Their financial rewards are small enough, as a rule 
sympathy 


The most striking exceptions to the last assertion are 


composers of successful yperas and popular songs The 
statement published a few days ago that the mposer 


of “Florodora” has had an income of from $20,000 t 


$25,000, makes the light opera field look like a gold mine 


though the mention of bankrupt detracts from the al 





luring prospects Such operas “have their day and cease 
to be,” but if the day is long enough the financial returns 
yught to be very satisfactory. The trouble with many 


operas is that they don't even ave a day: the firs night 


settles their fate, and from then on they have only a more 
or less lingering death. Evidently this is the. fate in store 
for “The Children of Don.” which Mr. Hammerstein re 
The produc 
tion is said to have cost Lord Howard de Walden. author 
of the libretto, over $75.000, and Josef Holbr m 





posed the music and Mr. Hammerstein evidently did his 
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best to make the opera a success, but the verdict of the 
London public was not very favorable. On the other hand 
the thirty-five-year-old “Chimes of Normandy” is as pop 
ular as ever in London, and some of the operas of Gil 
bert and Sullivan are being produced with good success 


New York 


Praise for Mary Cheney. 
With the press in hearty accord over the beautiful voice 
and splendid artistry of Mary Cheney, the Welsh-Ameri 
in] soprano, the reprint of some notices which herewith 


tollows will be of undoubted interest 














Mrs. Cheney gave a flawless and finishe thor t 
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Some Vast Assemblages. 
propos ot ist audiences, the Erne (yar le ( cert 
Party ha had som@ of the largest audience ve Sher 
| ) 
led in the United States The Gamble party appeared 
fore Lord and Lady \berdeer the 12,000 listeners o1 


Wominio ia at Chaut 1uqua \ y 


cal assemblage ever m Columbus. © was the all star 
program wit the Anon Club by Ernest Gamble } ye 
Gerardy and Pugno, when close to 6.000 peopl ‘ t 
mammoth Auditorium lhe largest ow i cw | 
the Mormon Tabernacle Choir in Salt Lake Cit h 
Gamble party appeared as soloists with this organizati 
etore Som persons Ther t », Mr (;amble ha ny 
the Metropolitan Opera H ec, New York city, a 
most of the largest theaters and auditorium f th 
try 


Spooner Partial to Speeding. 

Phillip Spooner, the ne tenor, left New York 
Wednesday luly to, for the Spooner summer home 
the extreme norther ection of New Hamy re bey 
the White Mountains. Mr. Spooner went automobile 
passing thr ug! me f the most beaut tu country 
New England, a great part of the way following th 

urse of the Connecticut Rivet 

Young Spooner, by the way, was arrested for spec 
n bifth avenue about ten days ago when only ty ‘ 


from his home. He blames his new chauffeur. saving thar 


iy hauffeur who is half Germ ind half Fren 
speaks Italian could help breaking the law i: rm , 
r other Friends of Spooner say, however, that 
rather partial to speeding himself. Spooner’s { er pa 
the fine 
Dudley Buck's Summer Tour. 

Dudley Buck will leave New York ne ‘ 
through the Great Lakes to Yellowstone Parl , . 
again through the Great Lakes ar tl t 
River to Newfoundland, and from the New 
York. Mr. Buck wil! be home about Labor 


then open his new studio in Aeolian Hall 
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EMMA THURSBY VISITING KELLOGG. 
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Marion Green Receives a Loving Cup. 


























Viva Italia! 














I e Kellogg-Strakosch ve a large garden he Chicago Sunday Evening Club Choir presented to “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with the plot changed slightly, 
t week hor f her distinguished guest and its leader, Marion Green, a beautiful loving cup, and at its seems to have been acted in Mascagni’s own house not 
Iemma at the home of the former presentation Mrs. Elias Bredin said: “Mr. Green, we pre- very long ago. Oh, oh, what will Bishop Welldon, of 
rd, Ce where Mi Thursby and her sent this token to you, not alone as a mark of affection— Manchester, say now? In the accompanying photograph, 
| by, ha een visiting her for the past Mascagni is seen at the extreme right. At his left are 
( t 1 the veranda, and lemonade Sonzogno, the publisher, and d’Annunzio, the poet. The 
e by t ide of the house, which was rs 
ed w rare old rugs and embroideri¢s, } 
t had collected during her career ' 
w York 1 Washington people at 
la hose from the surrounding country 
vere Mr. and Mrs. Rann Kennedy (Edith 
Matheson Mr Arthur Murray Dodge, Louis 
It an Mr Herbert Witherspoon, Dr. and 
evy, Mr. and M Guy Bates Post, Mrs. Frizel DRAB ae = 
of Mew ' York. Adele! ent Sin THREE FAMOUS ITALIANS 
ator ind Mrs Georg McLean, Mrs three are about to leave Paris after signing contracts for 
} ht Wood Mis Morgan of Wash the new Mascagni-d’Annunzio opera, 
» Mr. and Mrs, Jame J. Goodwin, Mr } 
| Scott Goodwin, Mr. and Mr W. Ellsworth 
| Charles Croft, Mr. Selden, Mr. and Mrs Rogers an Advocate of English. 
1d Mrs. Del Garcia, Mrs. Montague Max hough familiar with foreign tongues, Francis Rogers 
ford is a strong advocate of the use of English in singing, be 
has decided not to go abroad this summet lieving that no truly national school of music in America 
ti in Vermont and New York State can be developed until English becomes the natural and 
er sister will be the guests of Dr. and spontaneous medium of song. 
t their beautiful Japanese home, “Sho “Americans singing in foreign languages,” contends the 
it Merriwold Park, Sullivan County, they will baritone, “are not heard at their best, not only because of 
der of the season at Newport and Bar the handicap of having to produce sounds learned after 
to New York in tober, when Mi it is impossible to know you and not like you—but also to they have arrived at maturity, but also because the spirit 
r é r studio work. Her pupils, Marta rk an achievement in choral music in this city We behind the foreign texts differs entirely from the Ameri- 
\ inde yntract with Mr. Dippel, is at believe that this choir is the best in Chicago—due to your can spirit. English is the hardest of all languages to sing, 
n London, and Meta Reddish, who ts now efforts and ability, not only as a musician, but as an ex for it is the richest of all in vowel sounds, having nearl) 
er, returns to Italy to fll her ¢ utive Pherefore we tender you this loving cup as a three times as many as the poorest, Italian But for an 
Venice, Another, Ida Greason, gor mark of our sincere regard for you personally and for — pnglish speaking singer it should be the easiest.” 
vessltt oe your achievements 25 6 mmeCiEn Mr. Rogers practises what he preaches. A number of 
PE ho ot songs sung in absolutely intelligible English always fig 
Felix Fox at McCormack Home. ure on his programs, The fact that Mr. Rogers has given 
Hartmann to Have Phenomenal Tour. Meeting musical notables, all former friends, Felix Fox, English programs at Groton, Lawrenceville, St. Marks, 
will this season be heard as far West ccompanied by his charming wife, is having a delightful Hotchkiss, Rosemary, Ingleside, Miss Spence’s, Dobbs 
Coast, which will be his third transconti time during his European travels. “Spent a pleasant af Ferry, Briarcliff and Farmington schools, shows that 
nal ment of Haensel & Jones ternoon with McCormack and his family at their Hamp teachers are aware of the value of singing in English 
‘ t eat violinist will play at Seattle tead home, just outside of London, and then on to Paris 
ma, December 4; Victoria, De for the long anticipated visit with Mr. Phillip,” wrote Mr 
\ r, December 6, and Spokane, Decen Fox. There’the format sestelations and Glues Uhuhia ol Schnitzer with Thomas Orchestra. 
tiat ire in progre ! appearance master and pupil was renewed in the still closer kinship Germaine Schnitzer, the Viennese pianist, who is to r 
Francisco and Los Angeles orchestras of master and full fledged artist, and so the chatty letter turn to America next season for another tour, has bien 
t nany inquiries received by his man ontinued, giving interesting glimpses of the brilliant booked for a pair of concerts with the Theodore Thomas 
ir. Hartmann’s third tour in this country will in pianist away from his studio for the well deserved play Orchestra of Chicago, for April 4 and 5, 1013 Mile 
ne hundred appearance time Schnitzer has also been booked with the New York Phil 
— harmonic and Cincinnati Symphony orchestras and many 
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Connell Re-engaged for Worcester Festiva'. 


Bantock’'s 
Septem 


Horatio Connell, who scored success in 


“Omar Khayyam” at the Worcester Festival last 
ber, has been re-engaged to sing the leading baritone role 


in Schumann's “Ruth” October 3. 


The following criticism, forceful if caustic, was dis 


covered by a chance occupier of a pew in a village church, 


Royal K ersingerin of Saxony Mme. s nie 2 : 
No wry Fanon Be aaa . b School of Singing in Dresden, Johann = written on the fly-leaf of the prayer-book provided for the 
Germany, in Austria, England, L w Georgen Alleé "a ag ag use of visitors ':— 
France, Russia and Italy ow tt. EF A cert and opera, German * If 1 Ki David on! ~ould 
eee N : est advantages. English spoken. good King Vavid only could 
= To this old church repair, 





ALICE MERRITT-COCHRAN soprano 


113 Macon Street, Brooklyn, New York 


‘Phone,2925 Bedford 


And hear the way they sing his psalms, 
Good gracious! How he'd swear! 
—London Musical News 
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achieved by the whole concert, a: also the s exs of I 
concert last week, make ¢ Ww er whether e ti As 
° e e - f reviving the eratic concerts whic t Floral ! 
etrazzini Concerts in London Create Enthusiasm yet be mmene he Sere of so oes 
e Madame Tetrazzini began witt Solveig’s Song vals 
I Romeo « ette a encore adde I . 
ata Then she sang nte ing, whi w 
letrazzini’s two concerts in Albert Hall, London, last y»pular demonstration, to which she responded in } ssually 1a thoughtful of the management) t Couplets du Mysoli” f 
. j ‘Sol , Perl Bres wit ! t M Redf 
. P . n P . v S sang ie’s ne und sth t . r ‘ ga y i x 
month added to the excitement of the season over there way. DRe sang sclvelgs 5 2 W song” | 
. . . - Romeo” with all her in table m, and aft \ moe W as . gly : had overe t 
[he diva’s singing created the wildest enthusiasm. The ; ties ' ' ' f 
; st an the floral t tes nerge give an en Atte . os » A 6 a 
following notices refer to both concerts: wassingty facile renderint of the “Couslee whee il ti Phere was a sec f great enthusias any hug 
FIRST CONCERT bbligato by Mr. Redfern), she sang “Home, Sweet H ‘ anded to her; and then she sang “Home, Sweet Home elightfull 
Until yesterday Madame Tetrazzini had never made an appearan tender sincerity Ihe 1 Pagliacci gue was sung with supe “ aint Englis ndon Daily News 
the concert platform in London. Consequently the concert ar breadth of tone by Mr. Gilly; an fter M B geois had 
d by the Grand Opera Syndicate at the Royal Albert Hall yes Voci di dor f La Gioconda M McCormack art Ma e letra a delightful surprise store f the g 
erday racted a great deal of attention. The hall was completely 1 by his delightf singing of Irisl R His encore song ence which packed t \lbert Hall yesterday ‘ ' 
led and there was much enthusiasm. The charm of Madam« I Hear You Calling Me The conce con ‘ with a s te earance on the | { cert platform this seasor 
letrazzini’s voice does not diminish when heard in the concert hall elivery ft from the ast act of Faust where Ma ! : en ld scarcely edit their ears whe i 
Unlike most of the ratic singers heard yesterday she adapt letrazzini aga ved she ts capable of e th the ¢ s demands neores Madame Tetra 
erself readily to her surroundings. She made friends with he; firework displays. Messr ‘ er at Spe Clay , t k the ening bars of “H ne 
idience the moment she came on to the platform. She first sang mpaniments witl s t k I Stand \setunishment changed to shee fa : ega 
1¢ “Mad Scene” from Ambroise Thomas’ “Hamlet.” It was giver ig the old f ay song with purity of tone which 
th full dramatic effect and with all the beauty of tone that ha : ‘ as contributed ‘ ec ynONng soprar 
\ sex pearar the é atf y Ma ¢ Tet 
ptivated the ears and hearts of the English people In response t ' \ > “ lainly fare fror . erfect he g 
e demands for more, she sang in English Sir I! H. Cowen’s ifall , which he ken Pnglish lent an added piqu ya ha 
" . ” : veste iy Was w ce I an * its me fac . . 
lad, “The Swallows,” to which she gave a wholly new characte: . M Hier a € t ‘ til the last ex s j t 
~ 2 ite eratic numbers, but these ere § ement ’ allads nda _ 
y the elegance of her vocalization. Later she gave Mozart’s “\ away I he : pune ke fort ke a ent-up st 
” ' + etrazzini's interpret n of ( a's “Solveig'’s Song™ was very 
¢ sapete,”” and a vocal vaise of no great value by Venzano. These Eve sc ‘ As . f the afte 
he supplemented, to the delight of her hearers, with “Home, Sweet i Expre 
Home,” sung in English These weré her contributions to th 
eme, and clearly gave the greatest pleasure London Mernit 
sche MUSICAL PLANS FOR ANN ARBOR, 
——— \NN \re Min | ) 
Madame Tetrazzini’s first appearance on a London concert p.at I i tf iy ; | muni t mark many 
lrew an enormous audience to the Albert Hall yesterday after tant event i the nusica ife f Ans Ar} lt w 
" Her singing of the Mad Scene from “Hamlet,”” Mozart's 1 ‘ ' ‘ +} 
. a ¢ i ‘ ty-tourtl i the-CUhoral Unies 
Voi che sapete and Venzano’s valse, “Ah che assorta,” was only . . 
1 es rt , ' ' . ' 
at was to be expected from such an artist. ( summate case sin . . , Ww on © tn wentieth co 
allied to intense purity of tone and remarkable vocal agility attained ecutive May festiy i ft winel ve been giv rele 
re ts of the highest artistic value of course, were in the direct f Profs Stank Ww was elect 
r by the enthusiast aud the prima donna wa- ; fy ; t Ml 
it I ‘ ‘ eT ty I iwan al ‘ im 
pelled to respond with Cowen's “Spring Sor and the “Las 
lirector ft ( ' ' ‘ rsit 
Rose of Summer London Standard . ‘ ind | . y » ' 
—— Music a { nore an re ty wo ‘ 
{ } e} Iher Henl ut > neon} ‘ . ee ’ . 
I . fact that the Albert Hall was “sold out and many peopic wing a ; \ alrea engaged for the pre 
turne away yest rday aft nm give some idea of the large av- T iva a ert Oct ot 2 10) vo 
ence that welcomed Madame Tetrazzini on her first appearance on 
Schumantr ‘ ‘ ‘ : } 
1 I inti-f h t WOVE eT ig! t i I 
London concert platform 
; ' . ‘ st n t ! ' 
Her wonderful singing of the Mad Scene” fron Hamiet” an y ri Wuartet Lect iM 13 ) Kema Wi 
Mozart's “Voi che sapete” showed to what a high standard the art e! t aritone la 1%. the Bost Symp ’ 
f colora singing can be brought by one who possesses the Orchestra lr | | rua 1 ’ vw 
ams, technically and artistically, as does Madame Tetrazzimi rane P 
i< I 
l lon Express 
- a 
Ample as is the seating capacity of the Albert Ha t proved t twentiet 1 May testival will be ‘ 
e insufficient for the great concourse of people who flocked ther Wednesda rec by Ay al Saturda Ma 14 
yesterd the casion of Madame Tetrazzini’s first , , 
IO and | ir 1 te i (Orchestra will ta 
earar t latforn The enthusiastic gathering i 
' part 1 r | r orl ‘ 
side the was indeed an eloquent tribute alike to the , . ‘ fat WOTK, W is a 
reputation and merits of the distinguished prima donna, who ev: rea een decided up t given by the ( t { oO 
lently keenly appreciated the recognition. Her singing was marked e Verdi's Requiem ' rst act of Lohengri 7 
’ ven more that s usual brillian d no do ha as 
y even more an its usual brilliance, in ubt she must have the » tens Meistersinger Hithert ehe ‘ ra 
derived a pleasant stimulus to excel fro witnessing the vast sea of MI y 
os »” neert nad y festival have Ce] ij , 
faces around her. Her performance f the Mad Scene from V av en 
# : : reit j ' 
mas’ “Hamlet,” which she sang in Italian, provided a masterly ve y Ha ‘ 1 Spit t the fact t near On 
play f florid vocalization and tone contrasts, which her later per ' ‘ een ace nmodated at these concert re 
? ’ | ] ~ 
selections might equal but not surpass. Needless to say, she re . n a! . ‘ , ole a oma , ots : 
j } led 1 Uls rETRAZZINI aeCTEt bel een entirely rac ite 
ceived an ovation after each number, and she acknowledged the P — 
eo i pn tt w ii Auditorium, whi ein 
plaudits by singing in English Cowen's “Spring Song’ and The , ' , : \ 
idua ‘w ‘ we w the ne . 2 f { truect | ‘ ere) narte ‘ } 
Last Rose f Summer.’ Pall Mall Gazette R , eG ‘ sity at a quarter ot Mihion G 
. il w hi wa equeathe d byw the ate Arthur | ‘ 
Tosti’s “Serenata wit ' P ‘ ” 
Yesterday afternoon another large audience assembled in the sam taken as further express s of invid Her s« i reg Saginaw, will ix mpleted im tin ior the festiva With 
ill, larger, indeed, and more animated than that of Saturday after tributior s the “( at M ¢ Ferdir Dav whic eating cit { ooo, it is expects that a : 
pect 
on The occasion was momentous It was Madame Tetrazzini’s raved an ex ent me 5 f ' lienlaw of he vol wf flex 7 , ‘ e ¢ 
: irger i I ! town patror wi ! tive 
first appearance a concert utform in London, and the Covent ibility she illustrated by a shak the C i + we ' . 
, ‘ ‘ inal t cur ticket will b ' ' 
Garden management ha arranged a galaxy of other luminaries t: ca a int ng 1 } | cknowledgmet € the ‘ . c K Ww alt i 
, } h ® ¢ } 1 
nd the bright particular star n this great occasion, But, ot nlause he sang Englis  —_ _ H . | Mort ad that a cw efa 1» Ann Arbor musica fe will ‘ 
< P a Tetrazzini neert, and the chief attraction lay } ng Post eyul Lniversity Schoe of Musi wi " : 
th wre a donna’s songs Needless to say, in these there was -_- wv ‘ ‘ shes 
° st ii va ern it i everai | w tea 
t lisappointment The first was the famous “Mad Scene nm Ar HOME. SWEET HOMI . . ae 
. : recognized ity w « added to the facult and sé 
se Thomas Hamiet sung so brilliantly that the singer was MADAs I Taivuwern at ALaeer H ( 
ecalled to the platform many times, and finally had to sing a littl Tf the rectors of the Bt Onera. ( ent ( . . ral former te er who ave been in Europe | ‘ 
allad English, which in the foreigner’s accent sounded most nducing Madame Tetr ni t he a a . geen © the ded stud \ etur n the fa lhe new memblx 
piquant and charming Later in the program “Voi che sapete an Albert H ' . ' at ae were nable to g a ure as f{ Ww k P. Hall . B.. of he vy | oe , 
he famous valse song Ah che assorta” of Venzano-——were hear issior the t { wht , 5 the e hee , ‘ af 
: remer \ \ e¢. instructor it . 7 
: if ss these were sung even more brilliantly than the first grievously aa nte veate afte s be 
velo { f wl ‘ ruse ft ; 
Here again the audience insisted on Madame Tetrazzini returning For the set wa ga , nge feos vena to t t 6 ie ' wi N ity K 1 
the platform several times, and at last the cantatrice sang “T) ery ne . se a laren enhos 4 veluctantiy to bh ¢ . and ww iment Nellie May Ge her. w x th 
Last Rose of Summer” to everybody's manifest delight Truly away pram ! uity und Lull \ Credle A N t 
8 ful concert for a Sunday afternoon Th accompanin Mad e I azz was ex e voice yesterday , .Z the dey tment f bli y ol musi e former t 
t ighout were ayed with taste and discretion by Marcel Char emonstfate «hat ghts the : af at singing ny atta 
’ ‘ who are t retur ire as ft w Allan A ) c 
¢ I n Daily Telegrat w he the t " r ¢ tie { tecl form a Iliant 
flex ty 5 bh «he ‘ e \ | } 1M i€ K le yr sOtn i wnom wer taki 
seri of mcerts end rst in a sce t tte ithustasi ; , 
If a series of conce nds best in a scenc exc i er sia Yesterday's rog - we ae ft Ser ‘ a t per KoTk nm voice n Berlin Maud 7 girerg a 
then yesterday's Sunday concert at the Royal Albert Hal ght t F aan +t . . 
, Wease every ate " ¢ c ‘ “ t was ace France j tor wh | ¢ heen the ’ 7 Rer 
uve been the last on the st; for though there is one more att ‘ . bie ‘ : . 
. “A sorts and cond ns of pe made ecret of its appreciation rlcis nder Mr Lhe nne nd Re DD. Welcl A B 
gram promised, it is n likely that the public will again e Madame Tetra << " » Seem Tiewide Perle . ! y . na y y 6 
to the occasion, as they did yesterday, when Madame Tetraz_i ’ Brie with Gute _ . Wales Geant? frum Géemod's formerly f the piano department, but w por ' 
Tt t 2s b heard i ion outside vet : ‘ : 
It was the first time she has been heard in Lond t ( K . , ' ete - vith MM ; . =. iieCecensh ' Dit rn wi ave ree f the work in istor und a 
Garden; the first time, indeed, apart from a function at the Cryst “Ne A P ‘ ‘ : , s , i 
Selly, the f f “Faust the sar pos f must ind Anthon J. Whitmire former st nt 
Palace two years ago, that she has appeared here on any concer it 
: ' ' oe ane 7 . * cemands encore the ‘ in ic, but } f the ast the r 
platform How many people were turned back sorrowful fro ‘ howeve thar Mf Tet ‘ adie , Ww v , 
. -~ rw : nlre y been ¢ ont . ; 
doors, it is impossible to guess; but there were 10,000 people inside with os ‘ wt eriieies , - - acne . , worked under ca ling vi t t ! Berl ! é 
the hall, and it is safe to say that not one of them went way greatest s oss rett 18 instructor in the i ' ley trent Vy 
sappoint Madan Tetrs 1 was fb d alone in t N ’ . 
lisappointe fadame etrazzini a near alone fa I the elighte ”- o ewes o the g Home exe ons t the faculty it w he 1 ,f , 
Seene” from Ambroise Thomas’ ““Hamiect, in Mogart's Voi ch < +H . : 
. , Us) ” , yp es ae ‘ . ng wit ' es hool t trengthen the alread tr , ert ‘ 
sapete” and in Venzano’s “Valse di Luigi The first was remark brilliance 1 be . ' a! k 
ible for the pathos with which the singer refiected the feelings of i eee ae. at ; . : : A ive becn given im past years m that i 
. , ohel 7 } one < t . rt 1] ' ; } ‘ 
¢ inconsequent Ophel while the second and third showed re ever heard t etter a ntag 7 events. thu , of ‘ rtet is we as a ladic yoca juartet ex iit 
Pc } fr kh quality o he o nd a] ) 7 ‘ 
respectively the warm, fresh quality f her vy pice and the polished st a P fas ted as - ‘ rs the ning _ ; vi ly found with thi faculty 
brilliance of her style. Enmcores were inevitable, and, out of com ae iididine the . 2 — ‘ , 
y! re , . r * soa ark. like the ‘ HAS 
ment to ber audience Madame Tetrazzi sang Home Sweet lames Gazette 
liome” and Cowen's he Swallows London Globe 
i, ae Thoueh the Albert Hall was net al ite] j her] i | 
‘ 30% t : : shaclutely ' as wae the Berle wa affiicted = witl 1.21 concerts iast 
SECOND CONCERT case a fortmiaht sen. thes ’ : 
; a | ig 2 Te was ge a . . esterda fte : . - ged + get ang sth 4 ‘ * ‘ 
M me Tetrazzini made her second appearance on the London seon"s caurert ast t . Se Vienn nanage » get along with 431, Mun . 4, 
" es : ; 
concert platform at the Royal Albert Hall yesterday afternoon and rhe bright particular star of 1 fee Mad Tet Dresden with 275 Hamburg wit! 1, Leip with 260 
, . ter as sdatne etrazzin 
a : — P ; " ers } » ; “ . ‘ 
was in her best voice The jelight of her hearers knew no bounds - has conq od 4 i , re SF PGMS Begs Breslau with 18s, Stuttgart with 129, Karlsruhe with 8 
h opearance of Madame Tetrazzini was the signal for a great ll catia Sl . ’ . : 
The appearanc - & won h ers a few years ag Her su s, that and Prague with 83—New York Evetning Post 
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Albert Spalding to Have Another Great Tour Abroad. 





arrived from Europe July 


t Kronprinzessin Cecile, and he will remain in this 
ir months \s usual, when in America in the 
r. Spalding finds recreation on the Northern 
ew Jerse ist The Spaldings have a fine villa at 
Beach, and here when the artist is not pra 
ng composing, he enjoys all those manly sports 
‘ ed in his splendid physique and the frank, 
intellectual face Mr. Spalding is an ex 
mmer, tennis player and a fine horseman, and he 
w ton ige almost any kind of automobile 
ur. «There hardly a day, however, that he 
ommune with his violin, and that is more literal 
nd Spaiding is an idealist, and he has come 
is precious instrument with that love and rev 
ch the painter does his palette and the colors 
h ai n fashioning pictures that bring him fame, 
{ ld 
Durit tay at the Spalding home the violinist fre 
{ New York, which he knows as well, but 
tter, than he knows Paris, Berlin, London, Rome, or 
t. Petersburg Last week, while Spalding was in town, 
ld a Musica. Courter representative something about 
‘ rug. pe if ! 
Vhile | went abroad in the spring to attend my broth 
wedding in Paris, | at the same time completed ar 
ments for my tour, which is to begin November 24, 
Bordeaux, France, under the auspices of the St 
( | Society of that cits The concert will be con 
by Rene-Bhaton, whose compositions are making 
famot on the other side After this concert I shall 
1 tour of other cities in Southern France under the 
fs 1 Cantora, and then comes a tour of Hol 
d, to i! e from sixteen to eighteen concerts From 
lolland we go south to our old home in Florence, where 
I pend Christmas, We leave the Tuscan city soon 
the New Year for an extended tour of Russia. And 
| ill be glad to play in Russia again, as on my last tour 


in that country the people seemed so cordial and enthusi- 
Many of the Russia are re-engagements. 
While in Russia | play with orchestras and usually under 


ast dates in 
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ALBERT SPALDING 
the and that assures the 


kind of audiences artists like. 


auspices of established societies, 








IRENE SCHARRER 


BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANISTE 





First tour in Americ a Already engaged by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—Metropolitan Opera House, Sunday C Sapneeteeoiesten 
Opera House, Sunk des Concerte—New York Mozart Society—and at 
Carnegie Hall with Ysaye—Plaza Musicales, etc. 

Management R. E. Johnston Chas. L. Wagner, assostote manager 

Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4rst St., New York 
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TENOR 


Address, 389 West 234 Street Tel. 2992 Chelsea 





THE RETURN TO AMERICA OF 


Georg HENSCHEL 


WII be one of the Great Musical Events 
of the Coming Season 

Dr. Henschel will give his recitals to his own accompaniment 
P rst New York Recital, Acolian Hall, Nov. 5, 1912. 

Pirst Chicago Recital Studebaker Theatre, Dec. 1, 1912. 

First are Appearance with N. Ve Symphony Orch. 

alter Damrosch) , Nov. 19, 1912 
For Terms, Dates, etc.. nit te 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 














DAN BEDDOE tex 


Season 1911-1912 In England 
QUINLAN MUSICAL BUREAU 318 Regent Street, London 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio Recital 


MARAGEMERT, CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H, HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave @, Y, City 





RATCLIFFE CAPERTO 


Successor To THE MAESTRO 


GIOVANNE.. BATTISTA LAMPERTI 
MPERT! SUMMER SCHOOL OF VOCAL > Saeee 


Baxter ir ai Keoren 
Until June 15th Address, THE DSTONEB, 








Elizabeth GL ARK 


FR oa DONNA CONTRALTO 
Direction, MARC LAGER, 500 Fifth Ave. few York 








MME. 
MARY 





HALLOCK 


CONCERT PIANISTE 
Management : 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
3835 Fiournoy St., Chicago 
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TENO  R——— 
RECITAL, CONCERT, ORATORIO 
Management : 7 


437 Fifth Avenue, ° 


Jr. 


New York 








Address: 


STOJOWSKI 


The Eminent Polish |Pianist and Composer 
IN AMERICA SEASON 


CONCERTS and INSTRUCTION for Advanced Pupils 


MISS LESLIE, Hotel LeMarquis, 12 East Sist Street 
or CONCERT BUREAU OF THE VON ENDE MUSIC SCHOOL, 68 West 90th St.. New York 











“IT would veer ae in the provinces in most countries 
than in the metropolitan cities, for the reason that better 
paying audiences are attracted. Do not imagine that | 
underrate the great cities like Berlin, London, Paris or 
New York; I do not, but when I play in these cities | 
would rather appear with one of the regular orchestras or 
societies, for then you have audiences that pay, and it is 
such audiences that we have in the provincial towns. Un- 
til we reach the end of the golden flow of debutante con- 
certs, which follow thick and fast in cities like Berlin, 
Paris and London, it is far better for the younger artists 
to appear in the provinces. In the provincial cities music 
lovers are not so surfeited and thus one often finds them 
better judges of musical performances. But, of course, 
| shall play in the metropolitan cities also, as | have on 
other tours abroad.” 

While in Italy, at the close of the tour in Holland, Mr 
Spalding added, that he expected to play in Rome under 
the auspices of the St. Cecilia Society, and he would also 
give some chamber concerts in Florence. 

This summer Mr. Spalding has a number of engage- 
ments and he seems happy because there has been a spe- 
cial demand for him when most artists are resting. He is 
to play in Norfolk, Conn., July 24, at the great annual 
concert in the beautiful town in aid of the Home Mission- 
ary Society. He is also to play at the Maryland Chautau- 
qua. Then he has three bookings at Newport, R. I., and he 
may also go to Bar Harbor. Anyway, he has a number 
of engagements at the elite homes along the New Eng- 
land coast, as well as on the Northern New Jersey coast. 

Another serious work which Spalding will complete 
this summer is the orchestration for his piano suite, “Rose 
in a Garden.” In speaking of this, the artist said: 

“I am not much given to what they call ‘program music,’ 
but this suite does in some rare moments inspire me, and 
as I Lelieve it will make a good work for orchestra, | 
rcsolved to finish it before we sail back to France. 
The suite is in five parts; the first, ‘The Rosebud,’ bliss- 
fully ignorant of its fate; the second, ‘Awakening of the 
Rose’; the third, ‘Dance of Two Sunbeams’ on the grow- 
ing flower; the fourth is entitled, ‘Love of the Nightin- 
gale, and the fifth, ‘Death of the Rose,’ which is to typify 
that beauty is mortal. 

“I shall also complete another composition for piano, 
and write something for my own true love—the violin.” 

When esked if he had any favorite composer or com- 
lr. Spalding made a successful effort to refrain 
from laughing. 

Slowly, the happy faced violinist repzated the question 
the interviewer: “Have I a favorite composer,” and 
then with bland smile he replied: 

“Y-e-s, b-u-t, e-r, his mame changes from day to day 
It all depends upon my mood, and what I have been asked 
to play. When I am preparing programs for certain tours 
nothing remains for me but to work with a will, and 
while in that frame of mind I seem to love all the great 
ones who have written for the violin; at other times he 
is my favorite who uplifts me, instructs me, or pleases 
my fancy.” 

Mr. Spalding, who evidently is somewhat weary of being 
described as “a young American violinist,” made no effort 
to control his merriment when he was bluntly asked, 
“Where were you born?” 

“I was born in Chicago,” was the unhesitating answer 
‘But,” said one of those in the company, trying to help 
Mr. Spalding out, “you were brought up in Florence, 
Italy.” 

Albert Spalding impresses all who are privileged to 
meet him as an artist who is pre-eminently normal and 
one who constantly aims to maintain the standard of man- 
heod in his chosen profession. 

Mr. Spalding will sail for France on the Kronprinzessin 
Cecile, Tuesday, November 5. In the meanwhile readers 
of THe Musicat Courter will be informed about his ap- 
pearances at the concerts in the Eastern part of the United 
States. 
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Gay and Zenatelle for Chicago. 

With the consent of Henry Russell, managing director of 
the Boston Opera Company, Giovanni Zenatello, the tenor. 
and Maria Gay, the contralto, have been engaged by Andreas 
Dippel for the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company for 
one month, beginning with the opening of the season of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelpliia. 

Zenatello was well known in New York as the principal 
tenor of Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera House for three 
sedsons. Maria Gay sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
House three years ago. Both artists will sing in Boston 
during the eighteen weeks of the grand opera season at the 
Boston Opera House. 





Louis Blamenberg En Route to Bayreuth. 

Louis Blumenberg sailed for Europe Saturday of last 
week on the steamship Lapland, of the Red Star Line. He 
will spend his holidays on the Continent, visiting Bayreuth, 
Munich, Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic and later, Paris. Mr. 
Blumenberg is traveling with two of his sisters, Emma 
and Ida Blumenberg. He will return to New York in 
October. 
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Tremendous Success for Elvyn in Leipsic. and the opening concert, Tuesday, July o, are given here Eager te Hear Julia Culp. 





poe . with : ; ; 
Tremendous success was achieved by Myrtle Elvyn, the TUESDAY. JULY o. AT & P.M Americans are showing themselves caget » hear the 
American pianist, when she recently played in Leipsic, Star Spangled Bann« renowned lieder singer, Julia Culp, who its « ine t h 
The enthusiasm was of the genuine fervid kind, which March, Sigurd Josalfar Grieg” country in the late autumn or early winter egin her 
Overture, Magic Flute Mogart 
Selection, Tannhauser W agne E 
- Toreador and Andalouse Rubinste 
= 7 ; 
Waltz, Eugen Onegin P'schaikowsky 
Overture, The Bat Stra 
Suite No. 2, Peer Gynt Gries 
Ingrid’s Pilaint 





Arabian Dance 


Solveja’s Song 


Violin solo, Spanish Dance Rehfe 
Gregor Sk \ 

Rarearolle, Tales of Hoffmann . Offenbac 
Hungarian Rhapsody N« : Liszt 
America 
WEDNESDAY, TULY \T 2 P.M 
Star Spangled Banne: 

Choral and Fugue Ra 
Overture, Egmont fecthay 
Andante Cantabile (Symphony N« ; Tschaikow &\ 

Finale, Andante Maestoso, All. gro vivace (Sym) y No. s) 





Two intermezzi from Jewels of the Madonna Wolf-Ferra 

Overture, Oberon Weber 

Romance, The Avowal Volpe 
‘ Valse Brillante Vol 

\ria, Santuzza’s aria (Cavalleria Rustica Mascagn 

Sophie B it 
F antasi Haense i (rete! Humperdinck 
Khapsedy, Espa Chab 
\merica 
PHURSDAY, JULY AT 8 P. M 
Star Spangled Ranne 

March, Orient and Occident Saint-Sae 

Overture \nacreon Cherubi 

Fantasie, Rigolett Verd 











ame £ : THE — 
com REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU | °° ("os Sens 
reports that the singer wi appear with 1 f the 
indicates that the music lovers were delighted with the HARRY P. HARRISON, Pres. PRED PELNAM, Manager chestras and clubs in all parts of the | ; on te 
artist. The following press notices speak for themselves Presents the following distinguished artists addition to the recitals which she to 4 n the pri 


Myrtle Elvyn, a young Ameri pianist, descrves to be a called for the Season 1912-13 cipal cities 


1 pianistic discovery of the last few years. Eminently musical, gifted CAROLINA WHITE, 
. ~ Soprano of the Chicago Crand Opera Co 


vith the most subtle understanding for musical architecture, struc 
i 


ture, phrasing and leading of the voices, she plays with a full, clea FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEIS One of the World's Artists for the Maryland Chaataaug ua. 


' , ' 
tone which never becomes hars! that powerful big style whch w createst pianists \llewany Grove Marv'and \ : e 


remember having heard from Carrefiio and Menter Her musical EDMUND WARNERY, Tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera Co meerts th ummer t 
fecling showed the soundness, the almost masculine energy of th ke ; ‘ 
HALL-RIHELD tosa Olitzka, th ussian contralt 
glo-Saxon ri and is supported by nm unexpected temperament GRACE AFFER, Soprano of Pittsburg al tzh eR ‘ 
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\ very pr ed flexible rhythm, an unconditionally c'ear an« VIOLET CLARENCE, July 4 Edi Harris ntraito af react app } 
really brilliant techs 1 magnificent perseverance form the also The brilliaet young Cagtteh pia 7 (ne f ti grea event { ext \ 
cternally beautiful picture of a young artist who already now | BOUN® CTEINBED TRIO) Eawart Freund Vili Spalding’s violin recital, Tuesday, A 
winks among the foremost of her colleagues. Her best and all round Clarence Eidam, Pianist has arranwed a remarkable p: = / , 
meomyarably beautiful performance was Schumann's “Etudes Sy MAXIMILIAN DICK TRIO { Eostoties Dick, Violinist 5 his oo 
honiques,” which speaks ghly in favor of her great musical tal Edith Adams, ‘Cellisi, etc ' estra i forty en is engage ! ‘ 
ent. Chopin deserves the next prize. Her own variations are in For terms, dates, etc., address: gany Grove Muri (ra \\V 1 t Wel 1 
teresting from tl | ‘ ‘ | | 


¢ pomnt { whe of harmo th are concert arte Y cer ap 3 . ! \ wus 4 I ul } eau i i 

ews w . pemmeniy . ce - Ross. ac ry REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU ae : ~— : 

tions ¢ a brilliant character and we uve tk 0 to on oot ~ 1 . , 7 \ ; obs , r 
CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. 8. A, humorist and lecturer, is another August attraction 



































4 be the duty f big musical institutions in Leipsic to secure : ; 
: Ja Crawford, the India fighter t ! 
the services of this brilliant new star Dr. Walter Niemann, Leip 
ger Neueste Nachrichter address ist week i | 
~o a Prelude, King Rene'’s Daughter Kdward ae 
; , ry 
Already with her rendering of the first item, Schumann's “Etudes Waltz, Artist's Life S:rnuee ‘ 
Symphoniques,”” Miss Elvyn k w how to convince her audience of Overture, Orpheus Offenbach Nielsen ia Wolf-Ferrari Opera 
her artistic accomplishments Also in pieces of Brahms, Chopin, Southern Fantasie W. Hl. Humistos While on her long Western tour next season 4 
MacDowell, Liszt and several transcriptions she gave excellent proot Violin solo, Hejre Kati Hubay Nielsen is heduled to appear in Woll-bFerrari’s ecre 
f her eminent skill The y ng, highly gifted artist's playing shows Gregor Sh k : aw 
ile strength and expresses sound, strong sentiment As regards Two Hungarian Dances Brahe F Suzanne in St. Paul, Minneapoli vv vee wo per 
techt nothing ren s to be desired Miss Elvyn surmounted the Scenes Pittoresques Massenet formances in San Francisco, and two in | \nwetl 
st difficult passages with great clarity, a beautiful, smooth touch \merica interesting fact in comnection with her S | 
stinguishing all FRIDAY, TULY 12, AT 8 P.M ' 
istinguishing all ances 1s that the popular prima donna g the W 
She was well able by her playing to give adequate expression to Wagner Night.) , , 
, music accompamed the t (irchestt 
ce wealth f her inner feeling, to her fine musicianly conceptior . “Mar Spang Ia € sealer } mpar \ 
roved herself a f temperament and passion Her per eae rm ae W agne one of its symphony concerts | January f t 
verture icn ‘ , , ' . 
formances, which must be praised fo ir good structure, effectiv , me . ' ” Wagne pe with a ymphony tollowe y it ‘ 1 
antasi ohengrit 
ca zg up t limaxes, and plasti were followed with great ae ee : ong Wagner * \ x Boas % PF 
. Entrance of the (joda inte Wall ' lee W pene ing Of a lozart at tor } ' 
terest Among others, her rformance of Leschetizky’s arrange « “6 - — : 
nent of the xtet f a for the left hand alone was mag Ride of the Valkyries (Die Walkar Wagner half of the concert wil ‘ . t re 
ent of the se rot i ‘ ¢ left hand « ‘ 
Overtur Hartered Brid Smet , . ne” ’ j he 
ificent. Miss Elvyn introduced herself also as a composer in ; “ — i ed Bride cta secret of Suzanne \ll w 
ntass aus . . ‘ 
sriations on a theme f he wn These are a number of wel! ow — : % “s neede | to be ar lea . me 
foun * : fom ce ‘ rT 
nstructed harmonious changes similar to small character pieces homar . 
Cire —— 
The yung aftist wes rewarded by great well earned applause, for ii reget S& " 
Salut d'Amour Flg 
which she thanked by playing several encores Leipziger Tageblatt ¥ Mason Quartet Tour. 
Waltz, Dornréscher i k k 
3 ee oe eg America The Mason Quartet f Charleston \ t Va , ‘ 
Volpe’s Central Park Concerts. SATURDAY, JULY \‘T4 PM engaged for three concerts at the Universit 
, . = Star Spangled Hanne sarlottes o be given it ember 
The Mal at Central Park. was crowded with thou Marche Militaire a « pietials Charlottesville, Va, t De gy . 
sands of listeners on Wednesday evening, July 10, to hear Owerture, A Life f the Crear Glinka juartet 1s making a feature ri 
. " lege« dou . s of | . r ls rar ‘ 
the second of a series of sIx special orchestral concerts Fantasic, Trovatore Verd: we an universitve of the unt | yra dl 
. Vest ough share d ; val y ‘+ rt 
for which the city of New York has engaged Arnold Volpe eaterthoughts Herbe tinct educational value are given a ese é ‘ 
1} 4 Punchinello Herbert notes are added which add ereatly 1 Or eS eee , j 
ind his orchestra Waltz, Wine, Woman and Song Serames , he M : 
ry nembers of th «oO wuartet arc 
That leader is earnest and thorough in everything he Overture, Poet and Peasant Ricens ‘ er f the Mason Quart ' 
: | : eo 2 ns 
undertakes and it may be said without undue desire to Malaguena, from Boabdil Moszkow sh n; Harry Berkenstein, se 
praise, that the performances which he and his men gave Oboe solo, Un Ballo in Masch ra Lorregli n, la, and Walter Brau 
(Caesare Addima -_———. - - 
in the open air were on a par with those achieved by them Sclecthon: Dubin Heed . 
, cto obin Hoo Ye ver , : 
luring the winter at their regular concerts in Carnegie  Rakocsy March Rerfins Henriette Bach's Recital at Seabright. 
Hall The familiar Volpe decisiveness in rhythm, author- America lenriette Bach, the young vi t, is spend 
tative musicianship. and taste in tone coloring were all SATURDAY, TULY s AT RSP i on at Seabright, N. | Sunda | 
; . 4 : : Star Spar d Bean masinmantent a ae i ‘ ie o> 
in evidence Tremendous enthusiasm greeted the leader yy... Pecsiiilites oe ee : W agne ‘ om) rectal & en ee 
and the players at the end of each number Overture, Mignon Thor was a large and brilliant audience assembled 
\ novel departure for municipal concerts was the en- Fantasie, Carmen Riser and all voted the affair a fins ‘ Ml 
gagement of a vocal soloist, Sophie Brandt; who made an renade Moszkowsk guest at one of the villas on Rumeon 
. Waltz, Espana W aldteufet ‘ ; 
agreeable impression with her refined and temperamental ms ite played at a number of the elite “at 
4 g : Overtaure, Fra Diavoloe A\uber 
delivery of a Mascagni aria [wo compositions, by Volpe, Batlet Egyptien Luigtt 
The Avowal” and Valse Brillante.” revealed poetical Violin solo, Caprice Viennois Kreisler Early Arrival. 
fancy, melodic inventiveness and uncommonly skillful Gregor Skolnik Carl Jorn the ( 
" } ’ Th . - Selection, Patience Sullivas ari Jorn, one r the seTMmAan tenor ta 
reatment in harm and se . , : ; 
treatment m harmony and setting Ne programs of the March, Stars and Stripes a Opera House, arrived in Ameri to spend the 
7 , . > . » ; 
full Volpe series, mmcluding the one of last Wednesday America remainder of the summer in the i 
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very novel feature. They were so enthusiastic, so buoyant 





Baernstein-Regneas Coaching Professional Singers. 


so healthy, so absorbed in their work, and all, without ex- 
ception, so warm in praise of their instructor and the great 
results he accomplishes. It is remarkable with what surety 
every error is immediately disclosed, identified, and labeled 
by its right name, and brought clearly into the light. This 








having been done, it is equally remarkable how immediately 


Reg ‘ ¢ phenomenally suc training and coaching with greater surety that he will be 4 Correct and proper substitute is given for the fault or 
ips, never be entirely told in proper hands than to him error 

ne to secure an inter The student who decides upon a course with Baernstein There were pupils from every section of the country, a 

ll the points of his Regneas places himself under the guidance of a master of tenor and contralto preparing their repertory for the com- 

his art; one who does not preach of faults or dream of ‘98 Season of the Montreal Grand Opera Company ; a 

‘ 1 Ww nited space possible virtues, but one who knows how to show clearly coloratura for a special sketch in course of construction, a 
Ily kn 1 t particular how to eliminate the faults and through his own energy soprano for the New York production of “The Enchan- 

f ible an impression and personal magnetism urges on the student to do the tress,” a baritone rehearsing his roles for the Metropolitan 

e comes in contact, personally Opera Company, an alto for the Boston Grand Opera 
nfidence of the successfu Company, a basso from Ohio, a soprano from St. Louis, 
eater thing a mezzo from Vancouver. The reception room was never 

irs, Baernstein-Regneas was empty; often there were three or more waiting for their 
nent and successful bassos, appointed time. As each stepped into the studio proper, 
road was no less brilliant. It there emerged another, and always with that look of satis 
ip teaching to accommodate faction which bespoke having gained something worth 
ms mpanies with which he while. Among those waiting were a young woman from 
leeply fmpressed with Birmingham, Alabama, a gentleman from Athens, Ohio, a 

' lrama nstinets and well teacher from Los Angeles, Cal., a member of the Chicago 
, esieved on all sides to Grand Opera Company, a charming young lady from San 
ernstein-Regneas is a man who Antonio, Texas, while one contralto was taking her de 


yw, after years of public 

s able to combine the 
teachers and singers in New 
is assimilated as a singer 


re, can a student go for 


New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Year Opens 


Sept. 19, 1912 
BOSTON, MASS. GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best 
Equipped School of Music 


MUSICAL CENTER OF AMERICA 


Founded 
1853 


LOCATED IN THE 


nd a ri here so necessary 

ete ga ration, tS Impos 

id eq ment, and the Resi 
students 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


nd Opera in 

‘ I conductors, stage man 

ft staff f the Boston Opera 

| oO 1 will have the oppor 


best he is capable of, 
and enriching in the 
nature has provided 


At this time of the year, 


the B Opera House when 
Te) ty 
Free Examination for Entrance to Grant bey School 
sit the cities and towns busiest musical season 
’ ifhic applications are a his 4 | he ‘ . 
1 FREE EX MIN \TIONS for entrance tt studio, mut the h urs, 
t examination should be made precious that only the most 
t to include your city in 
, upon 
INDERS, Manager interesting spectacle, and 


them, before and after 








BAERNSTEIN-REGNEAS as what goes out,” 


While, at the same 
Highest possible degree that 


when most studios are inactive, 
a call upon this eminent mstructor for an interview found 
the activities as great as during the months of New York’s 
One is always cordially 


vital 
To watch the pupils coming and going provides an 


taking 


parture the next day for her home in Minneapolis. In 
commenting upon this remarkable display, 
Regneas ran his finger 
off the home cities of the v 
finished, he seemed to have covered about the 


3aernstein 


down his weekly schedule, calling 


various pupils, and when he had 
whole coun 
Territory was represented. In 


those 


try; surely every State and 


time, a large number of studying are 
from the different 
vacation period in which to add to their store of informa 
tion, and such find their way to the studio of this 


master, 


summer 


teachers cities, who have only their 


busy 


who never fails to inspire them. As a specialist 


in tone building and voice placing, Baernstein-Regneas 


stands without a superior and his professional pupils are 
in both concert and opera, while 
New York churches 


being heard everywhere, 
those among the singers in abound, 
which is a sufficient reason for many of the best singers 
of the day flocking to his studio of progress and advance 
When asked to account 
cess in equipping and placing singers in responsible posi- 
Baernstein-Regneas said that he attributed it to the 
fact that he counted success by what is given, not by what 
is received. “What comes in is in no way as important 


ment. for his extraordinary suc 


tions, 


and to this manner of thinking does 


the great happiness and satisfaction he derives 


from his work. 


which = 


VIOLINIST 
Soloist Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Gurzenich Orchestra, 
Cologne (3 times), Boston 
Opera House (3 times), en- 


he base 


time, perfecting 











received 
aye, the minutes,—are so 
topics can be touched 
with 


short conversations 


their leSson, 





furnished a 








—_ HITE CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


gaged Worcester Festival, Oct. 
3, 1912. 

Por Bookings, Address: 
T. SEYDEL, 70 Westland Ave., Boston phone, Back Bay 2858 J 








Boston, Mass, 
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: Address, Symphony Chamb t Mass. aw 





Tenor 


Tenor 





PIANIST 


Charles 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 





NTHONY 
MARIE SUNDELIUS 


vibe AU BBARD icc. 


Symphony Chambers Boston 


Me. de BERG-LOFGREN 


TEACHER of VOICE “Garcia Method.” Recital, Oratorio and Opera 





SOPRANO 
DATES NOW BOOKING 
Address : 

1070 Boylston St., 


Vocal 


Boston 











Teacher of Bettina Freeman, with Quinlan Opera Co., England; Virginia Pierce and Howard White. 
tormerly of the Boston Opere Co.; Anna Christensen, Catherine Brand, Recital; Ida Knapp, composer 
; hildren’s Songs” Eula Granberry; Frederick J. Bond 


Address 70 Westiand Avenue, Boston Tel. 3006 R-B. B 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | ELIZABETH CUNNINGHAM sopro0: 


Formerly of Boston Opera Co. 
eng en Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital 





407 Pierce Building - © Boston | Room 10, 177 Huntington Avenue. - Boston 
SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE 
) PLAYING 
Steinert Hall, Boston 
x Te FOX 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 


SOPRANO 
New York yg yey and Monday. 
56 Bast 34th Street 


ton—Pierce Buildin: 
jee : Mrs. Paul Satorius, 
Street, New York 


BUONAMIC! Directors 


KATHERINE LINCOL 
MORAWSKI 








INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Recital and Opera 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
M4 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


THE CRIGINAL AND ONLY PATENTED MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 
AND SIMPLEX SYSTEM OF AMERICA AND EUROPE 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
and Opera 


WATERMAN “2:2 


STUDIO: New Century Bullding 177 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


31 YORK TERRACE, BROOKLINE, MASS. 

















BA R I yy oO N E 
Oratorio, Recital 


AO=-DROMA™ | 
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ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, oe Vecal Coach, Accompanist 
Reter | Homer, Frederic Martin 


Address: 69 West 88th Street, New York. 








American String Quartette 


Exclusive Management ; Walter R. Anderson 
5 West 38th Street . - . Aiew Bork 





Mrs “trea fn OP ARTISTS 
: Concerts and Recitals 
Pati 9 U ORIUS cae «aces Reagan 
meat ety Lt FL 





FREDERICK AOA Mes Me BD Baritone 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West Mth Street. New York 


‘KINNEY 
Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


ag t . The Wolfsoh MusicaifBureaw 


MABEL ROSS RHEAD 


PIANIST 


PIANO RECITALS, ENSEMBLE 
Address: Ann Arbor, Mich., University School of Music 


BAERNSTEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 133 West 8Oth Street 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler 
in Philadeiphia Tuesdays and Pridays 


VICTOR BIART 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 
lastruction, Advanced Interpretation, Repertory 
Studio Hall, 60 East 34th Street Tel. 3971 Madison 





Voice Specialist 


780 West End Avenue 
(Corner 98th Street) 
Tel., 1404 River 





AKRON _ OHIO 

















OS 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
i West 34th Street, New York 


MUSICIANS 


If you desire to know more shout music, read 


MARGARET H. GLYN’S 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
MUSICAL FORM 


(Published by LONGMANS); 


Send $2.50 to this office for the poet. - you desire to 
know more about musi 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF nang tewiee 
Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jaco 
the Conried Grand ra Co; “Marte 
rano, ~~ —- pera Co.; Mme. Bernice de ait, 
—s Spare | Co.; genet w AAS Basso, 
Chicago n C. Bi —- Basso, Met- 
copetlien ed Harrei enemy ondon Opera 
3 Léon Rains, - — Jeers House, Dr Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, nove a, Berlin; Mme Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin. Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, taly; Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, Grand vera, Germany; Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, oggeane; Alice Merritt-Cochran, s0- 
srano; Laura Combs, soprano; orence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
‘otter, contralto; Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
John Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 
Telephone 687 Lenox. 
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STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist STREET. NEW YORK 





Cervantes the Little 


He Knicut Meers American Tourists 
On the advice of the curate he met in Salisbury, the Don 
visited Winchester In the old 


there he fell in with a party ot American tourists, 


on his way up to London 
cathedral 


who took him for the caretaker 


“Are you the janitor of this church?” queried the elderly 
woman ot the party 

“Madam replied the Knight, bowing toward the lady 
with his most winning smile, “it is a pleasure to be of 
service visitors to the cathedral, especially Amer cans 
Ahem!" (This little cough to be taken as an indication 
f the Knight's nervousness in the new part he was play 
mg.) 

“What makes you take us for Americans?” asked the 
younger woman of the party, who much resembled the 
matron that had first attacked the Koight—in fact, re 




















aun 


‘ft lita afl iit 











\RE Yot THE JANITOR OF THIS CHURCH 


sembling the stouter woman as much as a reprint in 


brevier resembles an original in long primer 
Keynote 


your elasticity of 


“IT made a guess at it, madam,” replied Don 


| judged by your vivacity of manner, 


step, and your graceful unconventionality An English 
boy, for instance, would hardly venture to stand on his 
head in a pulpit,” said he, pointing to a sprawling youth 


of thirteen who was manifesting all the eccentricities of 


genius 


“John Augustus,” screamed the matron you come 
right down here this very minute or I'll tan you where 
you won't sit down for a month of Sundays 

The apostrophized John Augustus forthwith crawled 
down the spiral stairs on his stomach 

‘That boy'll be the death of me,” said the mother, shak 


Knight ‘It’s all 
yuu something about 


ing her head sadly, and turning to the 
ount of him that I had to ask y« 


told him to get the Wir 


On act 


this church, for when |! hester 


guide book outta the grip what did he do but get the cata 
logue of the 
‘Well, 


for?” muttered John 


Winchester Fire Arms Company" 


dogone it—what d’ they have the same name 


Augustus, who, having made the as 
tonishing discovery that his 
to hold it on with his arms 

“Did they call 
to American visitors? 


head was leose, was trying 


this place Winchester out of compliment 
asked the inn 


think so,” 


ocent young woman 


“I should be glad to replied the Knight, “if 


1 did not know the truth. But the fact of the matter 1s 
the ancient Britons had a town on this spot which they 
called Caer Gwent. The Romans afterward built a camp 


bad conquered the Be 


Gwent to Venta 
The full 


on this spot, when they ‘igae, and 


changed the dropping the 
which 
Venta Belgarum.” 

“John Augustus, listen to what the janitor is tellin’ us,’ 
said the matron. Don Keynoté laid his hand on the door- 


they name 


word Caer meant castle Roman name 


was 


{SARTO Baritone 


Concert, a ng Recitals 
x Management: . RENARD 


25 West 42d Street ~ - - New York 





EDGELL ADAMS 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1224 South 20th Street - - Birmingham, Alabama 


Y SOPRANO 
Cencert, Oratorio 
Weish Folks Songs 

ry b E Ma a Address: 58 Gereeate Hall 

SOPRANO 
RIHELDAFFER allan 
838 Collins Ave.. 
Pittsburg, Pa 
1425 Broadway, NewYork 


isn 


of the Metror 
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STUDIO HALL: 


50 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Management: 











litan Opera H 


Oratorios—Concerts— Recitals 
Management R. E. Johnetor Chas. L. Wagner, associate manages 
Commercial Trust Building, B'way ar iat t.. New York 
BARYTONE 
Exclusive Direction: Walter R. Anderson 
5 WEST 38th STREET - - - - NEW YORK 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 
Management 


FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
3835 Flourney St.. Chicage, Ill 
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TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


SOUSA sis BAND 


1912-1913 
Seasen Begins August 15th 
1 West 34th St. Telephone, 6128 Greeley 


HOMAS FARMER 


BARITONE 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Olfice: 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Will Return to America for the Concert Season 1912-13 
Address: 65 Central Park West, New York 
VOCAL 


Romualde \— VF. % ¥- IO . INSTRUCTOR 


in Europe during Semmer. Will Resume Teaching October {st at 
65 Central Park West, New York 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address - - Care of Musical Courier 
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RICHMOND HOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
lola ‘Celle 
Address: VVILLIAM MASON 
Home Office; CHARLESTOS-OR-KANAWHA, W.Va. 
Eastern Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & CO, ments. Mrs, 
} it East 22d Street . New York City al Ore, 


DUNNING 


Send for 


information and booklets of 
New York City. 


‘SYSTEM 


MAYHEW 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
CARL FAELTEN, Director 
FOR PIANISTS AND MUSIC TEACHERS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR CHILDREN 


Or impaovep Music 
Stupy ror Becrnwers. 
indorse- 
Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
Western address: 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


nund De. F. Ziecreco, President 


46th YEAR 


a Ali Branches of s om ol of Opera 


GEORGIA KOBER President, 


HERWOOD| 


rounded by Wm. H. 


Summer term 


WALTER KELLER = Birecter 


“=. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC py 4 oe te, 


Sherwood, 
Suite 713, Fine Arts Bidg., 
s June 24, 1912. 
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A did duty for hair on the boy’s head, and con- and it struck me at the time that many of the teachers The orchestra was in fine form, and Mr. Volpe never 
advanced contrary theories,” replied Don Keynote. conducted with greater enthusiasm. The fact that he 
ef e four and a half centuries the Saxons came “Yes; it was shameful. Now, there is only one right way conducts without score is another factor in his success 
I German to sing, and that is the abdominal legato and diaphrag- The overtures to “Mignon” and “Rienzi,” the “Carmen” 
e in the young man with a straw colored matical bel canto, which I teach. Patti, Melba, Caruso, and “Cavalleria Rusticana” fantasies, the Strauss waltz 
> m Chermany. Inkland was a Cherman 3onci and others holding good church positions in Pater- and other numbers of the evening aroused unusual dem- 
lon son and Lackawanna who are pupils of mine—I mean the onstrations, and extra numbers had to be played; these 
n-law belongs to the Hoboken Mutual His- singers with church positions—all sing my method,” said included Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and a Sousa 
ben Society and knows all about history,” Mrs. Beckmesser. march, 
he lerly woman “Perhaps it would pay me to study with you, and when The singer of the evening, Carolyn Ortmann, recently 
n-i | thought so,” said the Don, “and [ reach New York in September I'd better look you up,” returned from her studies in Germany, sang the Agatha aria 
e hon n trip, if 1 am not mistaken.” replied the Don, from “Der Freischiitz” with splendid dramatic effect, and 
needn’t blush like that. Your “Ja, und here was the address und terms all out writ- Gregor Skolink, the young violinist, also found favor by 
father and I had a wedding trip. You see,’ said the ten in blain figgers,” added Hans, unfolding a printed cir- his charming performance of the Sarasate romanza. At 
Knight, “I thought it would save cular and handing it to the Knight. this writing there is not time to say more about these 
Pe people a jot of worry if we all took a trip to As the party left the cathedral Don Keynoté remarked concerts, merely to repeat that they ought to appeal to all 
| pe her, This is my husband, Mr. Seth Bald- that in the year 1554 another bridal couple had walked people of refinement who love music and beauty. 
dded, pointing to a suburban grocer, who was down these same long aisles. Homer Bartlett, the composer, and Louis Kaemmenich, 
the f cutting off a chew of tobacco with a yellow “Did they?” asked the bride, “and who was the couple?” the musical director of the New York Oratorio Society, 
, Andi é knite “Queen Mary of England and Philip of Spain,” said were among those who applauded Mr. Volpe Monday 
The Don bowed, but the suburban grocer being deaf the Don. night. 
ention “My! don’t he know a lot!” exclaimed the matron. Friday evening of this week a Wagner program will be 
Und den dat Cherman golony in Inkland, wasn’t ,it “America’s the place for you, all right. Isn't it, Hans?” given. Tables are reserved in the garden for those wish- 
juired Hans Beckmesser “Sure; Hoboken.” ing refreshments. 
saying, when this hymeneal interruption shed 
light over the dull pages of history : SYMPHONY CONCERTS ON ASTOR ROOF GARDEN, Haggerty Snell Recital. 
| ‘ ‘ ner y or: ” ‘ > . ug * ‘ a , : “Re : 1 ¥ : < 
ore ag a heen ae eae nt ee a ie et OME tink nails Se a OL Thee 
> g ki . iugurated a limited eee of high ated concerts ri the pg “s eeqnnes Sats on ewer. gat Waa — 
iohn Augustus must be & great comfort to the bride.’ ePie” ea be pe Hotel Sei Pagans st Pca French, Grace Taylor and Refuge Raye furnished the 
he Don to the amber hued bridegroom sie spa aba ide’ ois ia taleetie colt PO numbers for the program. The young iadies revealed 
\ Ve | the Saxons, see?” a conservatory pe flowers in full bloom ining fountains beautiied voters an owed that they hed ‘Geen well 
he Saxons about the year 495 called this place Winte and immaculate cleanliness, the inde of the wasters eraehee, Mire. Haggerty Snell cleims 0 have m sabthod 
| Ceaster, for ceaster was the Saxon way of saying the wanes ‘ spell sat Wialitak tarvies the thoughts of brain pn — one tence Sy Se oo ou we 
Lat | castrum, which means camp So Winte comes fagged men and women imo paradise; at least, for the —_—o — we seme a eo ver, Monee 
= wi from the ancient Britons, and ceaster comes from time being, that is the impression Nothing witales beau- anes — for: its meds! and builds ee 
e R ins through the Saxons. Five hundred years — ¢iful or bacite elevating in art or entertainment is now to oo = re ee — age yg = 
s Normans hacked the name a little more, and be had in New York, and to use a common phrase, “it is —_ men: SEE atten Cheng Wee: Reet sgn wat wer, 
| mw tie i ight or nine hundred years it has been up” to the New Yertaws to support this superb musica! remarked ; You have taught — mere - this nee lesson 
arnnnns nto Winchester eaikuiaha i SO BLL RS ERIE OST than | ever learned before from all of my teachers in my 
my ce: a qiteed nei?” cuciabeind Sten BiMks we: oe or ae. cian Relat seated ten years study It is not unusual for her to hear re 
- ‘ ' ’ , > epee : : marks like this, as her method is truly great and convince 
; ’ ightta live in America. That's the place for  nown, is directing this course of midsummer concerts me Pers f 
\m of vour abilities ’s got no business dusting PEE ROUTE "oud. wi per aig ig «te to the most skeptical. 
roan XL g Mr. Volpe’s taste and skill in program making and hi 
ith ral John Augustus, when'll you ever know a8 magnetism and ability as a leader are well known to the Albany Teacher Visits New York. 
' this gentleman, if he is a janitor? New York public. Whatever Arnold Volpe does is thor : : ; : 
Phi ull Humboldt of universal knowledge, being oughly done, and so the patrons of these concerts are as = omelia Ried, . successful haneeo teacher from Aeny, 
' red reply, replied sured music that will delight and instruct them. N. Y., is among the yeenors in New York. Miss Ried 
t ait nICKe get a nice cream soda, ma.” The following program, presented Monday night at the nari sen the metropolis to attend the convention of the 
the mother’s only answer opening, shows how well Mr. Volpe understands the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, held at Co 
T Hoboken und study mit my vife music und — wishes of the musical people in this vicinity: lumbia University three weeks ago. 
claimed Hans with an outburst of Teutonic PART I a , j 
yarn seatchs, nnn ail Piannatiien Elgar Madam Patti has duly received the freedom of the 
( Love riake singer of me?” queried the Don, Overture, Mignon ‘Thomas Borough of Swansea. The famous prima donna has been 
; to t bride Fantasie, Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagni the means of adding £4,121 to the funds of the Swansea 
ie uld | believe in auto-suggestion and Violin solo, Romanza —! Skolink Sarasate — Hospital—London Musical News. 
7 ind | have recently taken a course with Pro .» TT as a : ends . Strauss ; J 7 % 
Grunter and | know I can teach all about every- ee ee ae TaRr “ ae WANTED 
inging,” she replied Overture, Rienzi wees ‘Wagner ~=WANTED—Experienced voice teacher for head of vocal 
& \ ire modest, at least,” said the Don yerag oe egal ROS oro department in a Southern conservatory. Desirable lo- 
vy | am, but that comes from knowing so much Prsainn Cotaniida cation, good salary. Must be a good concert and church 
ignorant vocal teacher who is conceited.” Peer Gynt Suite No. 5 a preva eegthess Grieg soloist. Married man preferred. Address with full par- 
ling about the New York Music Teachers’ Morne Asa’s Death ° a moot nate cs aN as ticulars as to training, references, etc. “S. W.,” care 
ition ent convention at Columbia University, Slavic March True 4 cig ae Tschaikowrky Musica Courter. 
WASSILI I fT EE P tang PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS, Use the 
nd bis, ORCHESTRA American Musical Directory 
Begins 3d Season at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL. 
: _— PITTSBURG SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 
Katharine HOFFMANN Accem anist q Only fifteen minutes from business district over- eens CS.29. Havaved 
P looking beautiful Schenley Park. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Publisher 
WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR SAYS: @ Magnificent restaurant, unsurpassed in service 437 FIFTH AVENUE ~_ NEW YORK 
Home Address: ST. PAUL te cuisine and daintiness of appointments. 
arenes J MME VALERI € Selected music in the restaurant. 
e @ The Schenley is now under Ritz-Carlton man 
MASON QUARTET is one of the very few teachers who agement; has been extensively improved and re- 
really know how to place a voices” =| | (rnin ication! Heads operate 
z CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA (aig Ae EE ee Scientific Manegumeat Applied to 
WILLIAM MASON HARRY BEKENSTEIN The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway Piano T 
ist Violin 2d Violin echnique 


Joseph H. Gittings teaches how to apply Scien 
tific Management to all parts of the human mechan- 
ism used in the development of Piano Technique, 
being the originator of this Truth. It eliminates 
all unnecessary exertion, both muscular and nerv- 
ous; nothing laborious is involved; it gives com- 
plete control of Tone. Practice becomes a pleasure 
after understanding how to apply it. All Pianists 
will acknowledge its value after testing this new 
truth. 

Mr. Gittings claims that it is the most effective 
way of applying the human mechanism to the art 
of Piano Playing ever made known. It can be ac- 
quired in 10 lessons by any Pianist, or advanced 
student. 

For terms apply to 


J. H. GITTINGS 
5535 Ellsworth Ave. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bell "Phone 1383 Hiland. 


Reference: Miss H. A. Cammeyer, assistant of 
the late Dr. William Mason for 5 years, Tanners- 
ville, Greene Co., N. Y. 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pagno 


““A tone which blends so well with my voice.”” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
214 W. FOURTH STREET, - 






CINCINNATI 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 


DtreEcTors : 
Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 


Cart HEIN, 


Aucust FRAEMCKE. 

Free adventeges to Ct mg Harmony lectures 
; le e ca sigh t reading 

: ‘SEND FOR CATALO( 

TERMS $10 UP PER OU ARTER 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 








Send for Circulars and Catalogue 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 

June 24th to August 2d 
Unusual Advantages for Teachers 

27th Season Begins Oct. 


212 W. 59th Street. New York City 


ist 


KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 










PIANO Mr Edgar 
Mr. Carl Beutel, 
’. Seorgie 


Middle West 


M. Cawley, 
Miss Eugenie 


Ideal Residence Department for Y 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY, Director, 430 North Meridian Street 


POLIS CONSERVATORY. % MUSIC 


MU SIC, THE 


SPEECH ARTS, MODERN LANGUAGES 

VIOLIN—Mr. Gaylord Yost, Mrs 
Ella Schroeder Yost, Mra. Ed 
gar M. Cawley 


SINGING—Mr. Glenn O. Frier scheaadita at > 
mood, Mr. Wesley Howard, Mrs SPEECH ARTS—Mre. S. T. Hes 
Glenn O. Friermood sed 
In addition to the above, are twenty-five teachers of the highest standing 
The largest and most complete school of Music and Dramatic Art in the 


ung Ladies 
INDIANAPOLIS IND 





FUMERICAN (CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF THE 
BOARD OF REGENTS. 


CITY OF NEW YORK. CHARTERED BY 
305 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Emil Real, Directer. Faculty of Seleists. Instruction in all branches of music 


frem beg nning to artistic perfection. 
performances. 


Grand Opera School with public pupils 
Prospectus sent on application. 





Concert=-Bureatu 


EMIL GUTMANN: 


BERLIN---MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, 


agents of nearly all known artists 


Kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. 


all European countries 


Carlsbad 33 Telegrams: 


Konzertgutmann Berlin Chief 


Management of great music-festivals and of all 


Organizing of concert tours in 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Boreas 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwelff, Berlia 

Proprieter and Manager of the Philharmonic Concerts 
Berlin; the sew Subscription Concerts. Hamberg; the 
Bechsteie Hall, Berlin 

Kepresentative of more than gow at sts 
ing d’Albert, Yeaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler 
Sembrich, Risier, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Pritharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikiach 


Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 


includ 





F 0 \ A e Berlin, W. 
Schelling $1.6 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


Representative of Emmy Destinn, Teresa Carrefio, 
Joseph Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 
Fried, Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher 
Gesang-verein and others 





Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piase Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Bookiets—Carnegie Hall—New York 





kov guar 
| S. M. Jacoteohn 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


‘Violas and ‘Cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 
violins whose tones are 
““eweet"’ from lowest G to A 
in altissime. You know how 
much you desire a violin 
whone tone Qualities are dis 
ones h power, inten 
ony. tail ance, evenness, 


pen 
fhe, Stopped hiths, thirds, 


taves 





pizz 
rpeggios.d 

rll amd ot th 
quickly respons! ' 
pressure fro mm real pianiesd 
mwne to bortissime lt you 
have such a vicln you may 
n« theinterested .ify ouhave 
not, you willbe interevtedia 
a bookies "An Artiat's 
Touch’ —which Iwill glad} 


y 
FREE, and whi _~ 
opin ne tre 
ont be ous articts we 
use REINDANL VIOLINS 





Vieclins sent to respoa- 
sible persons on trial, 
fer comparison with 
other new or famous 
old vielins. If desired, 
gradual charge ac- 
counts ©; 





Reisdahl Genet Wedel, $250.00 


REINDA! \ INS 








USED AN > auneen a» BY 
Bernard | istemana Kocian 

= toegwrowns Jan Xsbet ANOTE REINDAHL 
Leon Jackson Emile Seuret 
F. FE. Habertorn Fritr Kreisier Atelier, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 


Alexsoder Bull §§ East Yan Buren Street 
te CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 


Arbur Hartmann 





A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of Taz Musicas 
Couriza 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


Reference 








A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Royal protesser GU STAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


Conservatery: Dew ~ Opera Dramatic Schoo 








Orchestra School b Seminary 
f 
Private and Ensemble Classes 

Pr Piano 1 MARTIN KRAUSE JAMES KWAST. EMMA KOCH 

enone BERTRAM THEODOR SCHOEN BERGER 
Singing! Prof NICKLASS-KEMPNER. | i MATHILDE MALLINGER (1 

s ! EMMY RAABE une FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMUEHI 

i ' Sing s KARL MAYER, | EUGEN BRIEGER 
Violin t GUSTAV HOLLAENDER. ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO 
Theory and Composition—W ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ 


ILHELM KLATTE 


Send f 


Royal Conservatory of Music ani Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth. Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish, Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begia 
Apri! and September Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directoritum 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO ‘THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place . 











NEW YORK 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


ie 
STEINWAY || tlason& Hatin 
PIANOS 
pranrmacnstescertbe itd “THE STRADIVARIUS 
|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


St. Paull, Schenzenstrasse, 20-24 . 7 . - HAMBURG 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL, WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
S Wercrocas: Steimwey Hall, 16-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W.. Londen 


Jengternstieg 34, Hamburg, end B O STOR] 
Koesiggrectzerstrasec 6, Berlin 
They ase afew sold by cur accredited representatives in al) principal cities all ever the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 


PIANOS W/E AY runs 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by :— 


JEVWETT PIANO Co.,, - ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 
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THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


; than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 











The ales of salle a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory amd General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New Yerk 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO.. Lad. 34 Margaret Strect 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








